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Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 


No. 578. 


CASE OF M. DE MAUBREUIL.—ALLEGED 
ORDERS TO ASSASSINATE NAPOLEON, 
ei 


We gather the following particulars from a very strange 
book, published by this person, which has been translated 
‘nto English. A French copy we have seen professes to 
be one of the third edition, and indeed the title is very 
well calculated to make one look into the contents. — It is 
this: —“* An Address to the Congress and to all the 
Powers of Europe, concerning the assassination of Naro- 
-row and his Son; in which are exposed the chief means 
employed by the Bournons to ruin those who prevented 
the execution of that political atrocity; the pretexts suc- 
cessively adopted to conceal jt from the knowledge of the 
world; and the different intrigues of a great number of 
personages.” —The book is however written in so wild 
and unconnected a manner that it would be impossible to 
give a regular and detailed accoynt of all the circumstances 
of the case. M. ve Mausreguit feels so strongly all that has 
been done in this business that he doe’ not sufficiently ex- 
plain minor parts of his narrative, and is besides conti- 
nually breaking out into vehement rhapsodies respecting his 
alleged ill-treatment, and fierce attacks on different indivi- 
duals whom he thinks guilty of base and oppressive con- 
duct towards him, which set at defiance all order and 
chronology. 

Mante-Armayn Gueray px Mavareutt, Marquis 
D'Oavautt, (for such is his stile and title) is one of the 
ancient gentry or noblesse of France and the representa- 
tive, according to his own account, of the three noble fami- 
les of the Guerrys, the Mauprevits, and the D'Or- 
vautts. By means of the famoug M. De Cautaincovrt, 
he got the situation of equerry and ** Captain of the hunts” 
to Prince Jerome Bonaparte. He possessed the estates 
of Maubreuil, Orvault, Naye, and Capicure, which he 
says were worth 1,410,000 francs, (about 48,700/.) as well 
as an hotel in Paris, worth 270, (about 11,0001) He 
Was concerned in some military contracts, as he charges 
the French Government with owing him half a million of 
francs (25,0001) for disbursement on that account. He 
served as an officer in Bowarante’s army in Spain, and 
produces testimonials of his courage and military conduct. 
ie says, that he wae much injured by Narouron’s govern- 
ment, for whom he made great pecuniary sacrifices; and 
hat being disgusted by their treatment of him, he anxiously 
desired the restoration of the Royal government, and was 
one of those, who made a disturbance on the Boulevards 
at Paris, and threw down the statue of Naro.eon, a short 
“ime before his abdication, But here commences his story, 
which is this -—— | . ; 

At the time of Bonapanre’s first abdication, in 1814, 


and the entry of the Allies into Paris, there was a.pror. 
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visional government established, with ‘Taturvrann, 
D'Anares, &c. at their head, Notwithstanding the oocu- 
pation of Paris, great apprehensions were entertained of 
the failure of the attempt to restore the Bournons, as 
Napotson was still at Fontainbleau, with a fine army 
strongly attached to him; and it was therefore resolved to 
endeavour to secure themselves against all chances, if pos- 
sible, by his death and that of his son, the young King of 
Rome. M. pr Mavunrevuit was sent for by the Provisional 
Government, his sentiments being known to be in favour 
of the Bopraons, and his family having suflered much in 
the Vendean war in the Royal cause, They told him 
their intentions, after securing him by oaths of secrecy ; 
they offred hima dukedom, the government of a province, 
&c.; he was astonished, but he saw that they were deter- 
mined to have the attempt made, and he therefore accepted 
the commission, for the purpose of frustrating their de 
signs, and with the condition that he was to have the com- 
plete and uncontrouled direction of the undertaking, Some 
members of the Royal family joinéd in the attempt, Orders 
were consequently made out by the Russian and Prussian 
commanders and the French Ministers, dated April 16 or 
17, 1814, giving him unlimited authority over the Allied 
troops, and power to order any number of post-horses, 
&e. With these he proceeded to Nemours on the 19th 
of April; ascertained, by sending out spies, what direction 
Napro ton would traverse; and drow off his detachment 
along a road seven leagues distant in a different line, 
Napotron passed along the forest of Tontainbleau on the 
20th, alone in his carriage, preceding his escort, aud thus 
escapod.—-M, nex Mavprevyt, arriving at Montereau, 
thought himself obliged, “ for form's sake,” to appear to 
do something. [He therefore organized a military detach- 
ment by moans of his orders, and Teturning towards Fon- 
tainbleau, met the Queen of Wesrriiatta, who was paass- 
ing with 14 waggons of gold, silver, and other treasures, 
He had heen charged to get hold of al! the property of the 
Bowaranres that he could, andwas also in hopes, that by 


so doing he should miniater to the avarice of his om- 


ployerg and induce them aot to inquire very strictly into 
his supposed neglect of duty. Eleven cases were therefore 
taken from her Majesty, thougr she was allowed to retaia 
the most valuable articles,* ‘The last affair was with the 
Empress Mania Louisa and her son; and this he managed 
in a different manner from the one with Narotwon, becaise he 
wished to make it appear that the non-performance of his en- 
gagement was owing to some accidental circumstances, und 
thus escape the indignation of the Bounsons and the Mi- 
nistry. He therefore sent on hiv detachment in ano- 
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* There is something comically simple in the manner in which 
Macuikevie denies the charge vt having ill-treated the Queen. 
It is true, he says, that she was plandered, but “ it was done 
with all the respect and tions imaginable.” Thin rominds v» 
of @ less equivocal planderer, who graced (we must not way, fn- 
fested) the roads in England in the time of Cyanyes the @d,~.the 
celebrated Fretch highwayman, Du Vatu, who used to make o 
point of restoring favourite trinkets and keop-aokess aud it ig 
even said, would take outa kit, and occasionally prevuil o 
lady to step a minuct with him on a green, 
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ther direction, and put himself in the way of the Empress 
accompanied only by a M. Dastes, who was his confi 
dant, and to whom orders had been given similar fo his 
own, in case it might be necessary fur them to separate. 
‘The Empress and her son passed by this means in safety, 
and M. px Mavrreutit thoughthe should have the excuse of 
having mistaken the road, and not being able to attack the 
Empress and her suite without his men. ‘This was on the 
99d of April. He went to Paris, avd the property taken 
from Madame Bonaparte * was divided among certain 
great personages, who were not however satisfied, and 
therefore, partly alarmed at the clamour raised by the plun- 
dered lady, and partly indignant at being disappointed, 
they threw M. pe Mavprevi into prison, where he was 
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rupted him several times, but at lengus he obtained ap - 
tentive and silent hearing, while he related the cireuyy- 
stances. (Some account of the trial appeared in the new. 
papers of the time.) “The Court declared its incompetence 
and the affair was referred to the Court of Douay, hich, 
on the 6th-of May, 1818, found him guilty and sentenc 4 
him to five years imprisonment, and to be placed under 
the inspection of the Police for ten years more, Abou 
four months before however, having escaped from the 
Douay prison, by means of the facilities furnished by De 
Caze, the Minister of Police, he had arrived in England: 
and he sent a. protest against the sentence tothe Freych 
Ambassador and to the Lord Mayor. As soon as bye 
heard of the Gongress at Aix-la-Chapelle, ‘he began 10 


kept till the 18th of March, 1815, when the landing of | Prepare this address, and published it, as well as a travsla- 


Nupotreon induced them to set him free, lest he should 
hetray their secret to the Emperor. Confinement had 
rendered him so weak, that he was not able to proceed 
10 Gand (in the Netherlands) wh his royglist relation, 
MI. pz ra Rocugr Jacque in, and therefore went to St. 
Germain, where he was arrested by the Imperial police, 
who endeavoured to extort from him a statement unfavour- 
able to the Royal cause. His sense of honour, and hisaflee- 
tion for his friend La Rocue, who requested his silence, for- 
bade him to coofess any thiog while the Boursons werein 
acversity, and he therefore remajned silent, until he contrived 


to escape out of their ands, He thea proceeded to Gand, | 


while Louis was there. His enemies, on big arrival, 
spread a report that he came to assassinate the King, and 
he was again put in continement; then ordered to be re- 
leased by the King of the Netherlands, but givea up, by 
mesns of an order forged by his enemies, to the Prus- 
sians; and lastly, sent back to France, where he remained 
jn various prisons, (though occasionally rejeased and again 
seized) for several years t. 
tribunals cousidered his affair, aod no less than thirty- 
three decrees were pronouneed, one court declaring its in- 
corapetency, and sending the case to another, which sent it 
back again; sometimes it was transferred tq the courts of 
Rouen, Rennes, and Nantes, and again sent back to 
Paris ; some decrees liberated him, while others annulled 
that lberation. On the 17th of April, 1817, he was 
brought up before the ‘Tribuaal of Correctional Police, 
and charged with the robbery of the Queen of Wesr- 
ruaura. After the King’s Attorney had addressed the 
Court, be rose, and spoke for sometime in defence of him- 
self, allegiog that what he had done was in consequence 
of orders from the Boursons and the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who ought to be accused instead of himself. He 
declared ta a vebement maofer the real objects for which 
he was employed. The gens d'armes seized and inter- 
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* The jewels, according to Mavcaredst, were afterwards pulled 
up out of the Seine, as if by accident. The Queen however 
could not obtain them, though she repeatedly demanded their 
restitution, wottl her husband went to the place where they were 
kept and took possesion of them, at the time of Lovis’s flight to 
Ghent. : ' , , 


+ tis «ufferings, daring his varione incarcerations, which were 
npomtly solitary, he describes as very great. When arrested in 
the Netherwuds, he remained at one tume in a dungeon fur four 
hours, bathed ta hie blood. At this very time, too, his father was 
tighting for the Royalists in the ficlds of La Vendée: he died 
thers ia theif chuse, 





During this period, various | 


tion, in spite of the efforts of the French Ambassador ay, 
French Police in London, one of whose agents exhibited 
articles of the peace against hin at Queen-sqnare, and re- 
quired him. to be bouad over in a sun whith he knew he 
could not furnish, A gentleman unexpectedly and gene- 
rously ollere) to become his security, and lie thus obtained 
tie to procure what was necessary. 

‘This is the statement of M. pe Mausreure. We shal! 
now notice the different circumstances connected with ji. 
which make exber for or against its truth. 

It must be confessed, that the first presumption is against 
aman,who, according to his own account, was thought bihely 
| to do such a deed as that for which he says he was en- 
ployed, and who, in order to screen himself from the veu- 
_ geance of hia employers, setzed on the proporty of a women 

to whom he was a stranger, and who was innoceng of an) 
| crime towards him, Yet it should be recollected, that the 
| known sentiments of his family, aad his.own discontent on 
| account of Mis treatment by Bonararte’s ministry, might 
| perhayis have been sufficieut to cause him to be lovked 


| upon as a likely man for the purpose in view.—The reason 
ihe gives for his not disclosing thu matter:‘to Napoveoy, 
while in comsuement at Paris, is most-unsatisfactory and 
ineredible, It was almost inpossible that he could feel 
any delicacy towards the. family by whom le had been 
inmprisqned aod made to suffer so much. His friendship, 
too, for Lia Rocny Jacguetin was not likely tq be great 
enough. to prevent his gratifying his revenge. ‘We cannot, 
after reading his book, have a sense of his high minded- 


ness and delicacy sufficient to make us-believe these things, 


Besides, what delicacy could he feel towards the Boursons, 
the directors of an act, the very proposal to commit which 
astonished and shocked him? We have no doubt thet 
there was soine other motive for concealment, which he 
does not chuse to confess: and this of course invalidates 
the authority of his other statements, 

His story is however, with this exception, consistent 
and probable. ‘rhe book seems written in earnest: and as 
ai injured and passionate man would write.’ He is be- 
sides not attached to any party, but on the contrary attacks 
alike Bonapartists and Bourbouites, He produces such @ 
quantity of tetters and documents, and relates so many 
minute and curious particulars, that it is diflicult to believe 
they could be invented by himself. ‘Phat the circumstanes 
are exaggerated, we believe} though perheps his temper 
would dispose him to think more of them, without aay !- 
tention to deceive, ors ? ae . 
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But the internal evidence of the book is_the least evi- 
deace of its truth. There are other attendant circum- 
ances, which at least give his narration an appearance of 
probability, ‘The orders given him by the Russian and 
Prussian Commanders and the french Ministers were not 
denied, though it was afterwards asserted, that they were 
sven for another purpose,—to empower the bearer to 
earch the treasury for certain papers. Now these orders, 
as Maverevit observes, imply an extraordinary degree 
of confidence ia the person entrusted with them ; and the 
presumption js, that they were ouly givea for a very great 
object. Why else should force be necessary? It may 
perhaps be said that it is unfair to suppose the Boursons, 
or the other persons accused of acting with them in. this 
affair, to be capable of procuring the commission of such 
an atrocity. We answer by referring to history,—even to 
late events; to the notorious want of principle among 
cunning and second-rate politicians ; and to the very procla- 
mation of the Congress at the time of Napoiron’s return 
from Elba, which contained ‘a pretty. plain hint, that 
bis assassination would be acceptable to the high powers, 
end perhaps rewarded by them. 


ihe English Government, believing the alleged facts, were 
uiwilling to do apy thing which might connect them with 
te oppressors Of a man, who had something of.a criminal 
nature to disclose. respecting them. ‘This circumstance 
becomes more remarkable, when ‘we consider. the. readi- 
ness with which they send any -individuals. out of the 
country with whom ‘they are displeased, even when they 
can assign no other reasons than pretended. suspicions or 
ijnaginary dangers, 
: Ou the whole, though we cannot feel certain of *the 
truth of the statements of. M. pe Mausrevu, yet we think 
the circumstantial evidence so much in his favour, that un- 
less those who are affected by them give some explanation, 
the publie will be justified in. believing at least the main 
ucts, He is now, we believe, in London, .ready,.and he 
“ys anxious, to be called upon ‘to justify what he has ad- 


vauced, 1a an English court of justice, 
+; 
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FRANCE, ° , 
» May 2.—The Journals ‘bemg from yesterday 
— all previous Censorship; they reniain only 
Bp oeny responsible for. the articles inserted in ‘them. and 
“y ont be affected, unless by the sentence of a Court. 
eet e Faw of the 30th Dec. 1817, no new Journal can 
© pudiished without the authority of Goverament. _ 


CHAMBER OF DEPU'HES. 
ae week, the debate was reyived on the second projet 
i The eee press; and the remaining articles were fais 
ake lamber then divided on the-whole projet, when the 
i peered—For it, 125 —Against it, 87—Mujority, 33. 
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Bavesnrs, May 1 PHERLANDS. ) 
ret and pra ey LT his niorning the Court of Assizes, 
HE proceeded with the trial of the persons accused of 
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a eg tO seize and earr ff th , 
Di } Jes ray ’ y o t € person of the Emperor 
‘ssid. “The Court finally condemned al! the prisoners ; 
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F iget and Dierickx, to one year’s imprisonment; Pouillot 
(alias Lia Croix) and Berth, to three years’ imprivonment ; 
Buchoz,' to one year’s imprisonment, to stand on the 
pillory two hours, and to be brand-marked ; and all the 
prisouers to pay the costs. | 
PRUSSLA, 

Nuremperc, Arrit 26.—The course which the inters 
nal affairs of France seem to take attracts more and more 
the attention of our Government. It is said. that, asa 
measure of security, all the fortresses on the Rhine shatt 
in future be provisioned for a whole year, Orders have 
also been dispatched to complete the fortresses apd work 

| how erecting as speedily as possible, 
} pes — oegeeere — 








UNITED PARLIAMENT. 











HOUSE OF LORDS. 
a ee 
Luesday, May 4. 
The Bill to empower the Magistrates at the Qvarfler Sessions 
| to divide themselves into two bodies, in order to facilitate the 
| dispatch of business, was read a third time and passed.—Ad- 
| jourtied. 
| Wednesday, May 5. 
Several Petitions were presented against the Catholic Claims, 


MAUBREUIL says, that the Freach police endeavoured | and a great niunber th favour of them. 
to get the Alien Act put in force against him. Why did | The Earl of Donovcnmors, on presenting a number of Catho- 
they not succeed ?—This is very strange: it looks as if | 


lic Petitions, observed, that applications to Parliament, in ‘a- 
vour of the Catholics, were now more numerous than ever, while 
those against them were few and weak, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary endeavours made to procure siguatures to then, 
even from the soldiers in Dublin. The Noble Lord also pre- 
sented a Petition from tlre Protestants of Cork iu favour of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. 

Earl Grey presented a Petition from a great number of the 
Romau Catholies of England, praying for relicf. The Peti- 
tioners, ke observed, still remained subject to the operation of 
laws from which their Irish brethren were exempt. This was 
certainly the best time to grant their request, and it would now 
be a gracious concession. Besides, with France on the one side, 
and America on the other, would it be wise to expose ourse!ves 
to all the evils of internal discontent, along with the chances o} 
war with either of these Powers? Whio could be certain that 
the refusal fo listen to just demands might not some time or 
other produce movements of despair? Such a result was con- 
sistent with human veture. 

The Duke of Wettrncron stated, in reference to what lat 
fallen from Lord Donoughmore, that it was uot impossible that 
sotdiers in the Dublinsdepdt might have been asked to sign peti- 
tions as individuals; but he wasassured, on good authority, that 
no compulsion or tufluence ou the part of the officers had beea 
used, 

The Earl of Cuantremonr said, that the application to the 
soldiers was proved by an order of the Sachaseitdias officer, pro- 


. ibiting the introduction of political papers into the barracks. 
ble 


The Petitions were laid-on the table.—-Adjourned, 


Friday, May 7, 
The Claims on France Bill was pasaed. 
The Report of the Bank Compittge was presented by Karl 
Iianrowsy, who stated bis intcution of Moving some proprot- 
tions ou the subject on Thursday se’nnight.—Adjourned, 








LIOUsE OF COMMONS. 
sa 
Monday, May 3. 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

A great number of Petitions were presented agaist the Ce- 
tholies, and some others in their favour, 
Mr. Grarran, afier presenting some Petitions from certain 
inhabitants of Dublin in tavour of the Catholic Claims, expressed 
his hope that their prayer woaid be granted, aud the Constitu- 
tion strengthened by tlie extension of the common rights of «nb- 
ects, to a portion of the people who professed a valtaioil differ- . 
ing from thet of the rest only in outward forms aud ceremonies. 
The Petitioners asked for equal privileges with th: ir fellow- 
subjects ;—they asked for their rights; and it was 1 cr mbent on 
the House to show their uavorthiness, before it fe xd them 
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The Legislature had certainly a right of disqualification ; but it 
had no right to interfere with the religion of any class of people. 
The opponents of the Catholics did not deny this; “but they ob- 


jected (o certain principles, of which the Catholic aye itis was | 
' j ligation | tholics, 


naid to be an evidence, viz.—a contempt for the moral o 
ot an oath, andan allegiance to a foreign power, which would 
interfere with their allegiance to the Government. The first 
assertion was an argument against the divinity of the Christian 


Religion, for to say that the religion did not extend to France, | 


Italy, arid a great part of Germany, was to render its divinity 
doubtful. This jealousy was contrary to the spirit of all reli- 
gion,—it was too much like the animosities of thoge disputants, 
who forget the great principles of religion—charity and mutual 
benevolence—and dispute about particular tenets—who forget 
Giod, atid think only of their antagoniste. In answer to the 
charge of the want of 

would say, that 
and had contradicted it by their acts. 
dicted nt, when the 

lics good and level 


Catholic Religion formidable by securing it to a 
They preferred the Catholic faith toa rueful an 


. ; 
pressed } 


this world and damned in the next. 


could desire, would of course be hatchin 


and absurd proposition,— 


racter of tliose times. 


explanations. One a 
tliey would not be attached to the Constitution. 


annexed to Magna Charta. 


heir ancestors had given to the members of that House. 
Sheers.) A 
might refer to the example of Catholic countries. 


testanté to Catholics of the 
gion. Besides, a 


rogrest of knowledge, and liberal opinion. The 
Emancipation would make the Deity the siniotes ct 
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| in times of danger and political intrigues, had been most 


allegiance on the part of the Catholics, he 
those who made it did net believe it, 
They had contra- 
passed an act, declaring the Catho- 
subjects; when they admitted them to 
the mght of voting, and gave them commands in the army and 
navy; when they restored the House of Bourbon, and made the 
werful nation. 
desperate phi- 
losophy. Were foreigners then to be supported in the exercise 
of their religion, while those who practised it among our own 
country were to be persecuted and punished? Were the Catho- 
hes of vm to be encouraged, and those of Ireland to be re- 
t was said, thatif the Catholics obtained any power, 

they would use it at all hazards to revive Popery and extermi- 
nate Protestanism; that against his love of life and his sense of 
morality, the Catholic would unite himself to the Clergy ina 
hopeless rebellion, and incur the certainty of being hanged in 
It must be argued, on the 
other side, that such a man as Dr. Poynter would go to the Duke 
of Norfolk (who having obtained all the privileges his heart 
treason), and would 
tell him, that being now invested with political powér, he would 
be naturally inclined to attempt to subvert the Government, and 
ise his influence to make him (Dr. Poynter) Bishop of London. 
Of course every man of sense and discernment must see the pro- 
bability that the Duke would immediately concur in a suggestion 
which was inevitably to end in his ruin. This was a monstrous 
The Hon. Geutleman then proceeded t6 
contend, thatthose who attacked and would destroy the Catholic 
Religion, would assist the progress of infidelity. It was said, 
that the principles of the Revolution rendered the Catholics in- 
capable of belonging to the Legislature. But this was not the 
care: the House of Lords at the time of the Scottish Union de- 
clared the disqualification only provisional; and so algo did the 
Act of Union itself. The British Constitution was not neces- 
sarily Protestant, The Lords were riot necessarily Protestant, 
‘The Commons were the third estate of the realm, the electors of a 
great portion of whom were Irish Catholics. It was however a 
common practice among the Protestants to represent the Constitu- 
tion as founded exclusively on Protestant principles, and thus to 
excite feelings hostile to the Catholics, Jf the principles ad- 
vanced in the Anti-Catholic Petitions were admitted, they would 
not only exelide the Catholics from Parliament, but from 
society ¢ yet no one, he believed, wished to go so far as that. It 
was most fallacious to estimate the character of the Catholics by 
transactions in former times, which were peculiar to the cha- 
' The Act of Supremacy, which required 
the abjuration of any foreign juriadiction should be repealed; 
‘and the Catholics would find no difficulty, from the oaths they 
had already taken, in taking the oath of abjuration, with certain 
ment against the Catholics was, that 
He should de- 
sire those wlio held such ae to examine the signatures 
vere were two families that traced 

themselves to ancestors who had signed that Act, and they now 
tioned the House to grant them a share of that liberty which 

As a proof that Catholics were capable of alle edna 
n returns 
made in December last, it appeared that the prapertion of Pro- 
a ¢ British population was as six to one— 
® pfoportion amply sufficient ever to secure the Protestant reli- 
toaal security was indicated in the growing 
nents of 
: ‘ ; temporal 
Vengealice: they would disqualify one-fifth of the secon and 


make a monopoly of God. The conduct of the Roman Catholics 


worthy. The Right Hen. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
a Committee to consider the laws relating to the Roman (9. 


Mr. Croxer seconded the motion. It had fallen to his lot t, 
consider those laws by the operation of which the Catholj-. 
were aggrieved, and to trace their character from former to pre. 
sent times; and he found it always growing less harsh in propor. 
tion to the progress of civilization. The Hon. Gentlemen th, 
entered into a review of the different Acts on this subject, " 
order to show, that Catholics were qualified to hold certai, 
offices (among them that of Lord Chancellog) and to sit in tha 
House, because the Indemnity Bill, passed annually, allowed s;, 
months for persons elected to such offices, and for members oj 
Parliament, to take the oaths. The oaths of supremacy, &.. 
were very useful in times where the Catholics were struggling 
against the established government, but their use had now 
ceased. He contended for Emancipation as a measure of policy, 
and as useful to the Church of England itself. He was not ca/\. 
ing for new laws; he only wished to have that made _permanes: 
whieh was now temporary, and the law which was at present 
precarious to be definitive. He did not insist on the loyalty oj 
the Cathojics; but what had made them disloyal, if they were so: 
It was the natare of persecution to make its objects pursve th. 
own way with greater vigour. A system of severity towards t\e 
Roman Catholics would naturatly produce disaffection ; conces 
sion would be accompanied with mutual confidence and uve: 

attachment tg our happy Constitution. (Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. Leste Fosrsr argued, in answer to the last speaker, t):: 
ne Catholic could sit as a Member of that House, as every mo. 
ber was compelled to take the oaths before he could occupy \\s 
seat; and that the Indemnity Act did not refer at all to Cet\io- 
lics. Public opinion in England and Scotland, as manifested by 
the Petitions on the table, was decidedly against the Claims, enJ 
he maintained also, that the majority of the Protestants in Ire- 
land were of the same opinion. He contended, that the Catholic 
Clergy had been so irritated by the vefo and similar measures, 
that it was ridiculous to go into a Committee to discuss projects 
for conciliating them, by granting them additiona! means of 10- 
juring our establishments. If the power of electing Catto!) 
Seesshens was given them, religious animosity—the worst !igre- 
dient in @ popular election—would be roused. If their demands 
were acce Tea. three fourths of the Irish Members of Par!io- 
ment, three-fourths of the magistrates, &c. would be Catholics; 
andjtwo events.might then be expected,—the overthrow of the 
Protestant and the Establishment of the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, and the separation. of that country from the Empire. The 
union of Church and State had always been productive of peace 
and internal tranquillity, while their separation led sometimes ( 
war, and always threatened strife and confusion. 

_ Lord Normansy thought that if no better arguments thas 
those they had just heard, could be brought against the motion, 
the House ought to go intoa Committee. It was said that we 
had restored the Pope and rendered his spiritual influence for 
midable: we had indeed restored him to bis temporal! authority, 
but it was out of our pawer to restore the system over which he 
had formerly presided. The opponents of the Catholics asserted, 
that if eligibility were extended to them, they would exclusive'y 
fill important offices. He denied this; but if it were true, | 
would.only show how.confident the House were in their ta'« 
grity. The Roman Catholics, it was said, were never conten 

vow should they be so, deprived as they were of power and 1% 

fluence, though the descendants of men who had enjoyed those 

privileges? The certainty, and not the fear, of danger, cov’ 

alone justify their exclusion, , 

Mr. BrowNLow opposed the motion, on the ground that there 
was no modification of the Catholic Religion which would } us!" 
Emancipation. ; 4 | 

Mr. Wrtxon Bacner considered that the reason why the pre 
santry of Ireland were not so well Sapoerd to the Constitute 
as their English brethren, was, that they had not been admittes 
to share its benefits equally; that they had been governed | : 

700 years by the English without any conciliation of their = 
ings. The Irish, who were so quick and intelligent 19 ope 
points, would not be so stupid as not to see the benefit and ev 
their feeling of a, similar mode of treatment with the peop” 
England, The Catholic Religion wag certainly increasiv¢ = 
the increase of population; but ifthe persecution of their 
gion were to cease, a great cause of that increase would oe 
taken away. The continuance of the present penal code '¢h°" 
to keep sin religious dissensions; and it was 0 great ae* 
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“te ; whose evidence persons were convicted, unless they could prove 
ms an alibi, ‘The Hon. Gentleman then went into a description of 


he the tickets were drawn on the two first d irati i Ri ; 

me ays, though frequently | prize—the admiration and commendation of the Right Hon: Pre- 
"he reiaed lrad been really drawn; and thus the price was he of the Board of Controu! 4 but he would not advise him ta 
a a Christ’ Aarw thstanding the prohibition of the Governors of | insure himself on the continuance of that good luck, as he mighe 
te & plo ‘ed f ane boys in the dress of that institution were em- | live bitterly to repent having ventured in sucht a lithe+go.- 

; Gold ihe the purpose of giving respectability to the delusion. ( Laughter.) . 
a1 to draw in the sean, sometimes made part of the prizes, in order | ‘The House divided—For tlie motion, 84—Against it, 133— 
“ — in the sots and the hoarders of the precious metal, An- | Majority, 49.—Adjourned. 
fy ner artifice was having prizes of 101. which in fact were not . 
we | Prizes, as the holders lost half their money; but which had the Wednesday, May 5. ‘ 

*' ct pe the proportion between the blanks and the prizes Thrée Petitions were prescuted against the London Clergy 

i seem fairer. In the last Lottery t Bill. ‘ 

* BR is i 9.69 pres, Bet ah eae pho ea oT Trane Rletion Commiite reported, tha. Lend Somerset 
od, - hi fact was, that it was above 253 to 1 that the oadada and W: E. Tomline, Esq. were duly clomies } but hat the Peti- 
ly of a ticket obtained a 5 : . tion against their return was vot frivolous or vexstious, | , 

: T iyaci prizes || The effect of the Lottery |e eliuma presented a Petition from Mr. Barber Béaumont, 





“‘xteenth. The Lotter i isi 
’ seman y was a most expensive mode of raising 
"4 4a cd? for the people paid 6 or 700,0001. while the Exchequef 
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necessity of selling the morals of the people for 300,0004. ? (lear?) 
He then described the dreadful effects of the system in small 
villages, where Lottery clubs were established, and the poor in- 
duced to squander their hard-earned pittances, which they before 
entrusted to the care of Benefit Societies or placed in Saving 
Banks. It was notorious that the poor were the chief purchasers 
of tickets. Confidential clerks were often great speculators in 
the Lottery, and many persons rebbed their empleyers to gratify 
He called on the 
Right How. Gentleman to make an allowance for the paupers 
caused by the Lottery, before he stated the sum produced by it. 
Mr. W. Parne ce observed, that the character of the Chancel- 
lar of the Exchequer stood high for integrity 1 to perceive there- 
fore in such a character a blot like that of encouraging gambling 
f Kielding’s 
Amelia, who, after taking a great interest in the heroine, find ovt 
in the middle of the novel, that she had lost her nose, (4 laugh) 
The character of the Right Hon. Gentleman was worth more to 


meat in favour of a church, that, in order to ‘Support it, 
4,000,000 of people mast be kept ina state of politica degra- 


















































sn Wirson said a few words in favour of the motion, when 
the calls for strangers to withdraw became extremely loud and 
frequent. The strangers however, expecting that the discussion 
would not be cut shortin this way, did not stir for some time. 
At length, after some clamour, the gallery was cleared. Great 
confusion prevailed in the House, and Mr. Peel was loudly 
called for, but he kept his place, as Mr, Plunkett was also pre- 
pared to speak. The Speaker then put the question, aud the 
answer Aye or No was given, when Mr, Plunkett rose, but it 
was observed that the debate could not after that be renewed.— 
Several! Members came in after the question was put, and di- 
vided; when the numbers appeared to be—For the motion, 
242—Against it, 248 ;—but those being struck eff who came in 
too late, the majority was reduced to 243 and the minority to 


24].—Adjourned. 


the passion for gambling which it created. 


excited a surprise similar to that felt by the readers o 


Tuesday, May 4. the country than 200,0002. 
THE LOTTERY. 

Mr. LyrrLeton began by observing, that to bring forward a 
propesition so often negatived might be thought unwise per- 
severance; but it shoald be remembered that the discussion of 
the subject had a great and useful effect on the public mind. He 
should not waste much time.in pointing out the mischief of lotte- 
ries in @ moral view, as gambling (and this was gambling com- 
bined with fraud) was universally condemned. The argument 
in favour of them was, that there being a certain quantity of vice 
ia the community, it was right to turn it to account. But was it 
aot probable that the vicious spirit of gambling was often excited 
by the villainous artifices of the lottery? With respect to the 
financial part of the question, he should observe, that what was 
morally wrong could not be politically advantageous. It was 
coutrary to the nature of thingss It was well known that the 
Exchequers of arbitrary Governments, which were supplied by 
violent measures were never so well filled as those which de- 
peaded for their support on legal meaus. ‘The power given to 
one person (the Secretary of the Lottery) was also unconstitu- 
tional: he lad from 12 to 40 common informers in his pay, upon 


the streets where the Lottery was drawn. 


away. 


Mr, PLunkerr supported the motion. 


chievous, and y 


j some of the frauds and delusions practised by the Lottery-office- | the 


keepers. It was a common practice to pretend that two-thirds of 


as 


on the ignorant was most injurious > 2 
ita . : the occasional obtaining of 
een ee ruined a man, and the industrious habits of a 
y town were often broken up by the visitation of a 


against the licensing system. 
sent system p 


Cid not receive 300 i i 
MiOr, He concluded with salcmadl atk aaa? complaining of the lownéss of wages. The 

















tion,—That the establishment of a Sta Set 
fr a people, by exciting a spirit @ aanilicgs vt aa arn that though they worked for 14 hours as 
’ oe by diminishing the loduetsy and impairing the meaus of | exceed 54. a week, so that they an 
: “Th e &, Necessari y impaired the sourees of revenue. te a state of absolute starvation 
6 prnene SL OmEORS the Exctequen wasastonished that; inthe | Mr. BAN presented « f 
d portion tee of the country, any one could think of cutting off 4 |‘ favour of the Ga 
r The spine ce ites, Paised by means so little felt by the people. | table. ; 
ond tte we of gunbling existed independent of any State Lottery, 
: of little. was rather checked by it, as it kept down the number 
: secuti bees, which were ruinous tothe lower classes. ‘The 
: at a 


r insuring ji 

th g inthe State Lottery had decreased, 
) oe doe Private lotteries. had increased, within the last thee 
Mr. Bextow said, that the evils of State Lotteries rere o1 


partialy denied by the Rj 
theres, the Right Hon. Gentlemens ahd the 
; oleae resolved itself into this 5. hey set 
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Alderman Woop said, that little¢goes,; instead of being kept 
down, were created by the Lottery} they were dlways found ia 


Mr. Witperrorce decidedly condemned the Lottery system, 
and thought any other mode of obtaining revenue preferable ; 
but that other mode should be named, befote this was taken 


Mr. Canntna said, that the same principle which would 
abolish Lotteries would also do away with many other taxes (the 
Salt, Leather, Irish Window, taxes, &c.), which would increase 
the difficulties of the country tenfold, and render more severe 
taxes necessary. ‘This tax was a fair, because a voluittary, one. 


Lord Casrtereaau did not mean to panegyrize the Lottery : 
but it was kept up, as in other countries, from general usage. Ile 
cautioned the House against a spurious and false morality. 

Mr. F. Dovatas compared the Lottery to a public gaming 
table, of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was kee 


Mr. ‘Treraney said, that a person who felta tax to 
ret refused to give it up; because it produced 


250,000L., was not fit to be Chancellor of the Exchequer: Those 
who wished to abolish this source of revenue were not bound to 
find another, but only not to oppose arly fair means of filling up 
p- He congratulated the Right Hon, Gentleman on hav- 
ing, among his other lottery transactions, drawn that great 


The Petition stared, that the pre- 
romoted an unjust monopoly, augmented the price 
of beer, and materially encouraged vice and drunkeoness,— 
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THE EXAMINER. 


where they refused to sign, there were no public-honses. This 
syste threw an immense power into the hands of the magi- 
stretes, which, it was notorious, was often abused, to the great 
fniury of public morals. be could prove that houses kept as re- 
ceptacies for thieves and prostitutes had been licensed. Another 
evif consequent ou this system was, that many public-houses fell 
into the hands of brewers, who bad interest with the magistrates, 
aod who were thas enabled to force bad beer.on the public. To 
remedy these evils, he proposed, that the certificate necessary on 
‘epplicstion for a license need only be signed by twelve respect- 
abie iulmbitants; that the licenses should not be taken away 
wntil the recogaizances were forfeited, or till thé house wes put 
down as a common nuisance; that there should be a small fine 
for the first forfeitere of recognizance, 5OL for the second, and 
1001. or the loss of license for the third; and that there should 
be an eppea! from the magistrates to the q"arter-sessions.— Leave 
wen. i 
: Leave was given to Alderman Woop to bring in a Bill to regu- 
late the contracting of partherships in Ireland. The cbief featore 
uf (iis measare was, ‘that it evabled those who invested their 
moneyio trade to appeint an uctive partner and keep the direc- 
tuioa’ef the whole in their own hands, 


ikISH WINDOW TAX. 

Mr. Saaw observed, that this tex had always been considered 
asa war tax, and that, when it was im in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, Me. Corry, tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer, bad said, 
thet # at should last for three years, provided the war lasted so 
loug,”—a pledge which ovght to be now redeemed, or the con- 
fislence of the coantry would be forfeited- He then took a view 
of the effects of the tax on the health of the people, In the part 
of Dublio called the Liberties, the houses were large enough to 
be subject to the tax, and were inhabited by the poor. TheGo- 
vernment had felt that so deeply, that it hed snnounced, that 
wherever windows had been opened to prevent infection, the tax 
would be remitted. Few had agniled themselves of thisoffer, be- 
capse they had too little contideuce in the Government. They 
cid vot powsens, Lesides, the means of opening those windows 
‘The number of windows closed for the last three years, was 
thirty-two thousand four handred and twenty-four. The pro- 

doce of the tag during the last four years, had fallen off 157,9031. 
He woeld also remiud the H that England liad been relieved 
of fourteen millions of taxes vince the peace, whilst in Ireland no 
hind of foveal taxttion hed been removed, Hie moved that a 
feicet Copmitiee Le appointed to consider the propriety of re- 
pealing tlie tax. 
~ ‘The Cuanceison of the Excucquar argued, that, admitting 
the tax to hawe been a war tax, it should become permanent, 
since @ permanent debt Lad been-founded on it, Ireland had ex- 
-permnced: relief from taxation in e. iop, to ber revenue as 
much as England, The English Wi ‘Tex might as well be 
taken eff asthe Irish, tor it was heavier. As to the health of 
the people, an auswer hadbeen afforded by rhe fact, that the 
Irish Government allowed windows to be opened without twxing 
them. “ 

Mr. Pousterr thovght it clear, that the way in which the tax 
wns introduced, and the wording of the sateen, wads it @ war tax. 
Me therefore thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 

‘only be i proposing a window tax in Ireland as he 
would anew tax; and ought to show that Ireland was 
/i0 8 atete to pay it. ‘The tx was fast declining 5 end it would be 
poly to subwiture another for it. It might be inferred. that the 
dist was great which would drive men to deuy themselves 
‘we Rein of hedveri, hud a free circulation of air. 
Meo G could not see that any pledge lad been given for 
tile actulhanspes of the mx'on the return of peace. If this were 
perely & war Gaty, other deties would stand ia the 
, Ween thedex was renewed in 1803, Mr. 
Biven a and was in that 


% a Ore an an 





ently treated with regafd to taxation, and this country had borne 
‘part of the expences ef her government. Le did not think there. 
fore that she hada right to claim the repeal of the Window Tay. 

Mr. Uurcninson denied that Ireland had ever flourished sinc. 
the passing of that diabolical measure, the Union. Act. The ex. 
pense created by the force kept upin treland had been made ne- 
cessary by the disaffection generated by the line of conduct tha; 
had been pursued, towards Ireland. 

Mr. Gaatvan, Mr. Cactacuas, and Mr. Fornes, said a few 
words in support of the motion, and the House divided—Aye,, 
73—Noes, 150—Majority, 77,—Adjourned. : 

Thursday, May 6. 

A Petition was presented from the Incorporation of Tailors of 
Edinburgh against the Lord Advocate’s Bill. “It noticed also the 
assertion of the Lord Advocate respecting the Petitioners fo; 
Burgh Reform not being so respectuble us the other inhabitants 
of the Royal Burghs. 

The Lorp ApvocaTe disclaimed a!l intention of throwing any 
disgraceful reflections on the Burgesses of Scotlend. He had 
merely meant to say, that they were not of greater weight or 
respectability than the other inhabitants, 

The Petition was withdrawn, it being informal to allude to 
what had been said in the House. 


| ‘« REPORT OF-THE BANK COMMITTEE. | 
Mr. Pex brought up the Report of the Secret Committee on 
the affairs of the Bank of England, which was wead. . The foi- 
lowing is an abstract of its contents :— . 
The Report coinmences by declaring the thorough conviction 
felt by the Committee of the solvency and flourishing state of the 
Bank. St appeared that the total sum the Bank. could be cae 
upon to pay on the 30th January last was 33,594,580/.: it was in 
ion of government secorities to the amount of 39,096,900. ; 
so that the balance in its favour was 5 exclusive of the 
debt due to it by Government (14,000,000/.) repayableat the expi- 
ration of the Charter. The Report goes into details to show that the 
balanees in the hands of the Bank mest have been pe agvenegs of 
reat importance to it, without an newer efit to the na- 
1 ag eohangeins its satihention that these beleners henceforth 
would be made available for the public service. It takes occasion 
from the mention of the sum of upwards of 6,000,0001. of specie 
issued by the Bank in the last two years, to express, Us surprise, 
that when the Bauk bad seen the gold_as fast axissued going ovt 
of the country, in consequence of” the difference of exchenge, 1t 
had not takeo the proper means of checking the-evil by reducing 
and patting some limit to its issues. The Committee close this 
branch of the Repert, by an earnest request to the House, to 
make immediate provision for the repayment to the Bank of that 
portion of the debt whieh that body had required.—Respecting 
the expediency of resuming ::ash payments. in July next, the 
Committee, referring to the opisions of Mr, Barings Mr. Uarma», 
‘Mr. Haldimand, and other commercial. gentlemen, conceives 
that such resumption cannot be effected without serious injury 
to the Bank and to the commercial worlds aud this: for two 
reasons: first, the Bank, in order to procure for its eashi- 
payments, must of course porchase it with its actual capital; and 
in the prexet-state of the exchanges the purchase must be at- 
tended with great loss, as according to one witness 20,000,000, 
according to another 45,000,0004 of cash would be necessary for 
a general circulating medium. Secondly, the Bank, ae pre- 


paratory step to the resumption, would | y 
and immediagely to reduce its ixenes so noc 
embarrassment amoug commercial men,’ thereby weakening 
credit, and impeding the channels of home and foreign trade.— 


The resumption, therefore, in July next, being ont of the ques 
tion, the Committee turn their attention as.to when and how a 
resumption may take place at all; and bere the Report suder- 
takes to recommend to the House # plan, which, afier the ex 
amination of eminent commercial men, and upon. matere. del'- 
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safely be re sumed. In this part af the Report, the Committee 
recommend the repeal of all the penal 'lawe Aras tte 
malting and exporting of tbe: pointe the ‘ebhjertiol mere 
forgeries, the Committee does not conceive, thatthe plan just 
recommended weuld so. far lessen the issue of smal! notes as. tp 
onaibly diminish the temptation to forgery ¢ but it confidently 
oynedts, onthe decleration of Sir Joseph Banks. and Dr. Woolas- 
von, that a note will be issued in threemonths, ofanch exceedingly 
4 eeult imitation, as to secure the public against the inundation 
of fabricated paper. As to the country banks, it does little else 
than state the diffieulty of ascertatumg the SXAat Quansty of slteir 
jeetes: on an average of three years it estimates them at about 
29,000,000L; ang, withoat. suggesting’ any-positive remedy for 
an excessive issue, recommends the. subject to the most: serious 
consideration of the House.——The Report was laid on the table. 


SCOTCH BURGHS. 


Several Petitions were presented, praying fora Reform of the 

resent system in, the Royal Barghs of Scotland, 

Lord A. Hamicron said, that when he bronght forward his 
motion respecting Aberdeen, he had stated distinctly what it was 
and what it was not. This however had not saved him from 
the insinuations of the Gentlemen opposite, who would have it, 
that it wae merely a cloak for Farliamens ty Reform, He _ posi- 
tively denied this, ‘The only connection it had with that subject 
was this,+that where the Bargh Magistrates were self-elected, 
they resurned Members to'Parliament; and the Burges<es, by a 
change in the system, would share the elective franchise. The 
Noble Lord then replied to the objections made by the Lord Ad- 
vocate on a former night, respecting the evils not being import- 
ant enough to require the attention of the House, the Petitioners 
not being the persens interested, &c. Would the Learned Lord 
say, that if the allegations in the Petitions were true, they ought 
not ta. be taken into immediate consideration? The unlimited 
power of the Councils over the ets and persons of the Bur- 
gesses was alone an evil that. would demaud the most prompt in- 
qnity. No Rasgestes could complain to a court of justice as long 
as their Cotincil continued unanimous, ,The. very réformation 
which he wished to effect and the. principle with which he was, 
taxed were the same as the reformation effected and the pringiple 
acknowledged by the Learned Lord in the case of Montrose. He 
should move for a Committee to inqiire Tiito the allegations of 
the Petitions on the tahle, and‘he could hot think, after what’ 
they had heard, and after pereeiving the general feeling on the’ 
subject in Scmand, that they wont refuse it. 

Mr. W. Doveras remindéd the House of what had been done 
in the cases of Stirling and Montrose. The same advantage 
could not be justly refused:to other places. 

Mr. J. P. Grant ridiculed. the doctrines that notorious griev- 
suices were not to be remedied, because a small partof.the repre- 
sentation might be touched. .... , . sme: 

Lord BiyxinG contended, that the only object of the motion 
was to efect a complete #evolution in the s of Seorwh 
Barghs, and as far as the election of members depended on them 
ta the whole p atation, and that many of the Petitioners’ 
were desirous of Reforms He admitted that there were defects 
"1 (he present system, but'those would be remedied by she Hill 
the Lord Advocate, which created‘anwadit of the aecounts of 
the Council, He eatléed apon all.those who opposed Parliamen- 
tery Reform to oppose this notion. at tee 8 

Mr. Www noticed an desertion that had been made, thatthe 
Act of Union woald be violated | any change ‘in the Scotch 
persis. He argued, that ifthat ion was correct, the Act 
Me ‘already been violated in the cases of Penryn and Barustaple. 
oo a decane oy one Partiament to bind ‘its successor: the 
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var Friday, May 7. 

The Taunton Election Committee reported, that Sir William 
Barroughs was not duly elected; thar —— Collins, Esq. ouglit 
tothave been returned; and that the opposition to the Petition 
mas neither frivolous nor vexatious. 

The Galway Election. Committee reported, that Valentine 
Blake. Esq. was duly elected; and that the Petition was not fri- 
volous or Vexatious, 

Mere W. Witttams moved the second reading of the Electors’ 
Oaths Billy The object of this Bill was to extend to the Boroug!is 
the privciple found so salutary in County Elections, by prevent- 
we the splitting of freeholds.” It would be made necessary that 
the party voting should lave actually had the freetiold in hi 
Possession, 

Mr. D. Gruserr said, that this Bill would annihilate one of 
the most valuable parts of the Constitation,—the burgage te- 
nures. . The House of Commons was not delegated by, but vir- 
tually represented the people. It was one of its greatest merits 
that it-wae not adirett delegation from’ the people; for if ic 
te it could sever exist without the interference of a military 

orce, 

On a division, the Bill was thrown out by 127 against 46. 

Mr. Gorpon arked ow the enormous expeuse (238,000/.} 
incurred by the oe providing a site for the New Post Ollicc ; 
and asked whether it was trne that plans hud been presented to 
the Treasury by the Post Oifice Architects, aid how tliat was 
consistent with the declaration that there was to be a fair com- 
petition of Architects? 

Mr. Luswineron said, that, as the New Post Office was to 
accommodate 6 or 700 persons, it was proper that those at th+ 
head of that department should state what they considered ne- 
cessary for their accommodation; batthat there would still be a 


competition. — 
ARMY ESTIMATES. 
The House wen tinto a Committee of Supply. 
Lord Paumersron then stated the extiniates for the year. 


There would be a total diminution in the number of men of 


26,000, as compared with last years but the expense would not 
be diminished in » as the number of hall-pay officer« 
returned home from France (who were before paid oat of the 
Frencly contribetions) had increased that ‘branch of the expendi- 
ture 250,000L—The Noble Lord then entered into uo variety of 
details respeeting the differémt’ branches of the establishment, 
from wliich it appeared, that the general expense was less by 
733,0001. than that of last year. ' y's : 

Colonel Davies said, that a saving o 120,000L might be 
effected in the estimatés, by reducing cértain regiments aud ro- 
taining the men reduced in ethers, without seaseiing the efive- 
tive force. te objected also to the namber of eadets at the Mili- 
tary College, who were kept there at n considerable éxpense to 
themselves, since the hall-pay officers had a prior claim te be 
employed. ) Pid. Siiagets » 

fs. onal complains that theFinance Committee, in forming 
the estimates for our peace establislment, compared the ex , 
penditure of the present year with thatoft 818, .astewd of com | 
paring it witht ne estimates of 1792, to whichhethought itong!i | 
to approximate, > The paiesee College might oo bern neces 
sary in time of war, but now it was a heavy burden. «'Vhe Hon. 
Gentleman then made acaiculation, to shew thet Officer 


thet évery 
edueated in the College for the last three years-cost the couniry 
¢ : j 1 ; 


10631, annum, Was this ? ta the same three 
yenreitda, 8 officers had been put inte the army without pur- 
half-pay, thus 





wantonly throwing eway 16,0008 6 0 ty 
vt) Mg. Rewer thousht theJorge up in Great 

men) quite annecessary, while the country wast 

invasion conld beexpected.. There v 


land. t 
it was tht 


other both on > ' ara: 2 cay > aes = : rae 
. to take that “tf as 4 sy my 7 i - a as »! he ey z ; ‘ yt y - . 
the election :* ail obiae’ eines who vies Pie see bh viviag 
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signed for the brave conquerors of French ambition. ‘The Me- 
dca! Officers, tothe number of 10,000, who had performed a must 
arduous duty at Brussels, were also cut off from all share of the 
prize-money, although officers of a foreign corps, who ran away 

hea danger appeared, anc joined the army again before Paris, 
hed shared it. 


Lord Patmensron contended, in reply, that the establishment 
was lees than in 179%. Ifthe regiments were to be reduced, as 
suggested by Colonel Davies, there would be great inconvenience 
and expense incurred in raising a military force in case of war. 
‘The same arguments applied to the officers brought up at the 
Military College. With respect to the appointment of half-pay 
officers, be could say, that the Commander-in-Chief always gave 
them a fair proportion of commissions. With respect to the 
medica) officers not haviog shared the prize-money, he should 
state, that they could mot heve been included without also in- 
cluding the corps at Brossel@and all the allied troops. Prize- 
money, in fact, was a sort of windfal!, which every officer should 
rejoice if he got, bot which he had no reason to complain if he 
did not share. The corps, said to have protected the flanks of 
the army, badin fact no connection with it. 

Mr. Bawnut contended that this was the single solitary instance 
in which the medical-staff lad vot shared sp prize-money, as 
matter of course. They shaped with the ermy for Bedejos, 
Sulemanca, and Vittoria. ‘The medical officers in garrison at 
Lisbon had received prize-mougy on the retreat of the French 
from before ‘Torres-Vedras, thodgh at a great distance from the 


scene of action. 
The resolutions were then to, and 8,000,0001. of Exche- 


quer Bills were aleo voted for the service of the-year. The | 


Mouse thea resumed. 
BANKRUPT LAWS. 

Mr. J. Surru moved the commitment of the Bankrupt Laws, 
Amendment Bill. He had communicated with many eminent 

rsons ow the subject, and by their advice he had divided his 
Bilt into two partes the first was regulative part, and re- 
lated chiefly to the wéw administ of a-bankrupt'’s effects, 
the appoiutment of assignées, the receipt of divi s, and the 
recovety of debts; the second was that'which contained the al- 
terations which he wished to make upon the existing law. The 
B'\! then went through the Committee, and the Report of the 


two Bills wen up. . ae 
‘TOWN-LAND FINES, = 

General Hant presetited.« petition from Jeremiah Laughlin, 
complainiog of the hardships which he had suffered under the 
illest distillation awe. 

_ Sie J. Newvonrt took this opportunity ef noticing a report in 
circulation that morning (which he believed) that a body of 
Irish Members had waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
end Lord Castlereagh, and had declared, that upless the Town- 
land Fines were abaadoned, they would withdraw their support 
from the Ministry. The Hon, Gentleman commented on the 
weakness and vacillation of an administration, who would give 
up one-fourth part Of the Revenue, not fromva conviction of the 
impropriety of the mod@ i raising it, but because they were 
threatened by certain individoals. 

Lord CasTLER£AGH expressed his surprise at the haste and 
warmth with which the Hon. Baronet repeated any idle tale he 
hed picked ap. He could, however, assure the House, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were not iatimidated by any threats, but 
were solely idfluenced by a wish to relieve Ireland from the op- 
pression she had saffered under the system. He had himself 
attended the meeting alluded to that morning, and could assert 
that nothiug of the kind described had taken place. 

After some other conversation, the petition was laid on the 
table, and the House adjourned. 


TUESDAY'S LONDON GAZE'TE. 


ee 
" BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
=a Cocksedge, Woo!pit, Suffolk, merchant. 
: . BANKRUPTS. 
W, Maoning, Bristol, dealer. Attorney, Mr. King, Sergeant's- 
wnt Preteens, ‘ 
+ Blackbura and P. C.S. Rousseau, City-road, Finsbury- 
corn-dealers. Attoraies, Messrs. Smithand = arene’ 
. a Ear y-eqnare- : 
» Wild, Cravep-street, Strand, tailor. Attorney, Mr. 
. aon eee Throgmortou-street. Pir Kae 
» Share, fan 





Alliston and Huadleby, Freemau’s-court, Coruhill, 





G. Cooper, Walton-upon-Thames, brewer. Attornies, Messrs, 
Rogers and Son, Manchester-buildings, Westminster. 
T. Wyatt, St. John’s-street, Smithfield, stage-coach-master. Ar. 
torney, Mr. Williams, Blackman-street. 
R. Fox, jun. Norwich, silk-mercer. Attornies, Messrs. Tay|or 
and Roscoe, King’s-Bench-walk, Temple. f 
S. Bourne, Leek, Staffordshire, ironmonger. Attornies, Messrs, 
Long and Austen, Gray’s-ino. 
J. Ewbank, Little Bush-lane, Cannon-street, bottle-merchant, 
Attorney, Mr. Harrison, Bucklersbury. 
W. Hall, Uigheae, victuailer. Attorney, Mr. Howell, Symond’s- 
inn. 
W. J. W. Lindsey and A. Hewer, Bath, silk-mercers. Attorney, 
Mr. Hodgson, Old Jewry. 
W. Warne, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, bootmaker. 
Attorney, Mr. Jones, New-inn. as 
J. Henderson and J. Morley, Ludgate-hill, linen-drapers. At. 
torney, Mr. Hartley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
W. P. Watts, Gosport, victualler. Attorney, Mr. Flashman, 
Ely-place, Holborn. 
J. B. Grimsby, Kingston-u n-Hull, haberdasher. Attornies, 
Messrs. Rosser, Son, and Rosser, Bartlett’s-buildings. 
G. Brooke, Lockwood, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer. At- 
torney, Mr. Battye, Chancery-lane. 
T. Goode, Leominster, Herefordshire, draper, Attorney, Mr. 
Pearson, Pump-court, Temple. _ 
J. Slingsby, Manchester, calico-printer. Attorney, Mr. Kay, 
Manchester. 
| D. and T. Mallinson, Lepton, Yorkshire, clothiers. Attornies, 
Messrs. Jacomb and Bentley, Basinghall-street. 
W. Dixon, jun. Liverpool, wine-merchant. Attornies, Messrs. 
Lowe and Bower, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
W. Jopson and C. Wignall, Liverpool, turpentine-distillers. 
Attornies, Messrs. Adlington aud Gregory, Bedford-row. 

M; Wotherspoon, Liverpool, merchant. Attornies, Messrs. 
Lowe and Bower, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

G. Pyer, Newport, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper. Attornres, 
Messrs. Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square. 

E..Wilsou, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. Attoruies, Messrs. 

_ Atkinson and Wildes, Chaucery-lane. 


SATURDAY’S LONDON GAZETTE. 


eg 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
J. Bennet, A. Tabberer, aud C. Scudamore, Manchester, woollen 


cord manufactgrers. 
BANKRUPTS. ~ 

G. Lowe, Marnehester, merchant. Attornies, Messrs. Willis, 
Clarke, and Co. Warnford-court. 

R. Langston, Manchester, cotton-merehant. Attorney, Mr. 
Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

J. Watt, Preston, linen-draper. Attorney, Mr. Ellis, Chancery- 
lane. , 

J. Levor, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, dreper. Attornies, 
Messrs. Long and Austen, Gray’s-inn. 

R. W. Jackson, Melksham, Wiltshire, groeer. Attorney, Mr. 
Hannam, Covent-garden. : 

J. Ball, Poole, shoemaker. , Attornies, Messrs. Alexander and 
Holme, New-inn. 

M. gl + ia Fareham, Southampton, dealer-in-hops. Attor- 
nies, Messrs. Alexander and Holmes, New-inn. 

T. Rhoades, jun. Queen-street, Hoxton, glass-mounter. Attorney, 
Mr. Bennett, Tokenhouse-yard. 

G. Lowe and B. Cohen, Manehester, fustian-manufacturers. At- 
tornies, Messrs. Hurd and Johnson, Inner-Temple. 

B. Foot, Gracechurch-street, tavern-keeper. _Attornies, Messrs. 
Reardon and Davis, Corbett-eourt, Gracechurch-street. 

I, Beckett and J. Roberts, Silver-street, Wood-street, trimming- 
manufacturers. Attorney, Mr. Butler, Cornhill. 

H. W. V. Kleft, Narrow-Wall, Lambeth, oil-merchant. Attor- 
nies, Messrs. Bourdillon and Hewnt, Bread-street. 

J. Thompson, Joiner-street, Southwark, victualler. Attorney, 
Mr. Pratt, Harper-street, Kent-road. oe 

M. D. Martin, Burlington-arcade, jeweller. Attornies, Messrs. 
Cardale and Young, Holborn-court, Gray’sInn. . -. 

T, Bevis, Oxford-street, .coach-maker. Attorney,, Mr. Carlos, 
High-street, Mary-le-bone. , et Thee 

M. Firth, Cooper-bridge, Yorkshire, lime-burner. Attorney, 
Mr. Battye, Clrancery-lane. 





Ohasaie street, tavera-keeper. Attornies, Messrs. | we. and A. I. Prattinton, Bewdley, Worcestershire, grocer 


Attoraies, Messrs, Benbow and Albans, Lincoln’s-ina. 
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£. Smith Tothill-streetyehinaman. Attornies, Messrs. Alexan- 
“ » . 


ime, New-int. : , 
— ‘Kingston-upon-Hall, bricklayer. Attorney, Mr. 
AL 


*s-inn-square. . : 
eee ae NTineing-lane, broker. Attornies, Messrs. Blunt 
‘and Bowman, Broad-street-buildings. 

R. Blachford, Little Tower-hill, stattoner. Attorney, Mr. Ab- 
Mark-lane. : 

B bet Oe edet Smithfield, tailor. Attorney, Mr. Carpenter, 

. “Charch-paseage, Old Jewry> 

W. Smith, Newcastle-ypon-Tyne, grocer. 


cory and Coles, Lothbury. , , 
J Loved, Northampton -square, victualler. Attornies, Messrs. 


bhinson aud Hine, Charter-house-square. . 
C farm 3 Sidhe coast taal ‘Attornies, Messrs. Tilbury 


aud Langdale. Falconestreet. 


~ 


Attornies, Messrs. 





PRICE OF 8TOCKS ON SATURDAY. 
8 per Cent. Red. .rserersesseerene T1¢ | 3 per Cent. Cons. ...... 713 72. 
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Legal Argument with which a Correspondent has favoured us 
respecting the Circassian Slave and the Privileges of Ambassa- 
dors in general, will be inserted, or at least parts of it. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of the Treasury Benches the first oppor- 
tunity. 

We will attend to our friend J. P. next week, 

Calvin's Hymn shall appear.—Those Correspondents, whose 
Communications are of a general nature, must not suppose we 
have forgotten them because the ey of temporary matter 
sometimes excludes them for a while. 
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Lonpom, May 9. 





Tere is no foreign news worth mentioning except an 
agreeable circumstance which has taken place in conse- 
quence of the cessation of the restrictions -on the French 
a It is the appearance of articles copied from the 

Coglish newspapers, ‘I'hus Engtish, as well as French 
thinking, is set free again among our neighbours; and we 
know what it has done for them already. * 

The want of foreign news is made up for bythe interest- 


ing nature of the last week’s Parliamentary debates. ‘The’ 


Ministers were very hard run on the Catholic Question, 
and nearly tripped up notwithstanding their old trick of 
taking refuge among the byestanders. We received a note 
on Monday asking us whether we were not aware that 
Lord Casrtereacn was in favour of the Question, and 
telling us to observe the debates of that night and we 
should see. We looked outand-listened accordingly, and 
lo! Mr. Croker was speaking in favour of the said ques- 
tion, but not a word from ‘Lord Castiereacu. | Is it 
meant to be insinuated that. this was the same thing ? 
he Catholics know the contrary too well. We always 
supposed it possible that his Lordship might affect to 
compromise matters for his purposes, or even be able 
'o give up the point without being convinced of it’s 
Propriety, if he thought. it about to come too fiercely 
oan him. He may also consider it in a less bigoted 
ee ited aRRan he and le Rarnunet j for 
wo not quite go gs ted a thing as super- 
ae ‘om mans bot been of eunihes opinion et es 
i) mon mind give up an argument if it can possib! 
help it? The Catholes remember too well the woke. that 
«at Used to play, and. his allowing. bimself to. speak 
a the Slave ‘l'rade, while his underlings did.the con- 
i 1 an affected incapability of agreeing with him. If 
tho on MSTHERRAGH bad a proper sense of the merits of 
anestion, -why did he, not. come. forward., and 


peak himself? Does . an suppose, that..if 
ad ae Cromer, Canning, an ASTLEREAGH, 


*poken,; the majority would not have in. fa- 











vour of the Catholics twenty times over? As it was, 
there was a most unexpected minority, only two less than 
the majority ; and although this appears to have thrown 
the question back again, there can be little doubt that the 
next effort of the wave will land the sti! unexhausted 
question upon triumphant ground. 

The other business in Parliament this week is amusing, 
though not important. It is curious to see the shifts and 
contrivances of Ministers, who have been pressed rather 
hard, and on one occasion defeated. They are taxed 
with encouraging immorality. by patronizing lotteries ; and 
they tell you, with an air of affected sorrow, that they 
found the vicious disposition, and only raised a little mo- 
ney by it,—they did not of course make it any worse— 
huge lottery bills ‘staring in your face at evéry turn, and 
great lying advertisements in the newspapers, ive no ef- 
fect on the readers of them, especially the ignorant and 
distressed! Besides, owly think of the money raised by it— 
almost three hundred thousand pounds! And then itis so 
fair, as Mr. Cannine says, because nobody need buy 
that does-not Itke. ‘T'rue; and so may any impudent 
rogue say, who first cheats, and then laughs at his dupe. 

There is some similarity between this question and that 
of the Irish Window ‘lax, on which Ministers also obtain- 
ed a large majority. An. immediate sacrifice of revenue 
was demanded in both cases, for the sake of the public 
morals if one, and of the health and comfort of the Irish 
people in the other. Wegive credit to Ministers for sin- 
cerity in both these matters; that is,—we believe that they 
really think it is a question between the suffering or the in- 
jury done to the morals of the people, and the complete 
oss of a part of the income; and they choose the former 
alternative. ‘This does not say much for their feeling, and 
still less for their wisdom, ‘T’hey are incapable of con- 
sidering any questiow of political economy in a broad 
light; they cannot understand that what lessens the in- 
dustry or the comfort of the people cannot cause a real 
gain to the Revenue. They are afraid of admitting the 
‘principle contended for by those who would abolish these 

des of raising money, lest, as they say, it should also 
be, applied to other taxes equally objectionable. ‘To be 
-sufe it would ; but notall at once, or until the good effects 
of giving up some of them began to be felt. : 

tis impossible not to feel disgusted at the way in 
which Ireland is treated and spoken of in Parliament. 
That wretched country has been so misgoverned all along 
by the English Governments, that when a long war and 
consequent heavy taxation arrive, it cannot pay what is 
called its’ proportion of it; and upon the strength of its 
utter inability to do so, my Lord CastLereacu gets u 
and tells his countrymen, that they have been very leniently 
treated, and not having borne their part of the burdens of 
the Empire during the war, have no right to demand the 
repeal of an impost that cuts off | of them from the 
enjoyment of common air! ‘Thus is Ireland squeezed to. 
the greatest possible extent, and to the ruin of a great num- 
ber of persons, and because they cannot get as much from 
it as they want, they inform us that it is kindly dealt with ! 
What is meant by suffering in proportion to England ! 
Should it not be rather in proportion to its ability ?—The 
distress in England is great enough, to be sure; but it is 
not so great as in the sister kingdom, and to talk therefore 
of any proportion, while itis so, is worse absurd. W 
were certainly surprised, that Mr, Cromer should be 
courageous enough the other night to avow this truth,—. 
that if the people of Ireland were disloyal, the House 
should recollect what made them so.—~This was said in re- 
ference to the religious question, But it applies just ds well 
to the political and financial ones. Aces Ee ot 
With respect to the Scotch Burghs, Ministers have been 
defeated by a majority of 5,—the same nu “that ear-+- 
‘ried the question in, their favour last Ume, — The unaas ys 
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able and indeed almost uncontradicted exposition of the | any officer attending them, and Ment to their respective 
monstrous abuses in these boroughs was too plaiu to be dwellings, some in the city, some in the west end of the 
evaded, and too barefaced to be supported, at least by a town, and ‘one as far as Peckham in Surrey. In the 
mojority. Unable to deny the alleged facts, Ministers | Evening Papers of the day of this trial, and in the Morn- 
eodearoured to bring in the bughear—Parliamentary Re- | ing Papers of the succeeding morning, and while the trial 
form—to their support ; and to array the Anti-Reformers | was pending, was published an account which might be 
against the motion for enquiry : but it would not do, not- called inflammatory, inasmuch as it was entiuled * Great 
withstanding the grave assurances of Lord Binnie, that | Mercantile Conspiracy,” and contained only the opening 
Reform Wad lurking under the other q'iestion, and the speech and the «vidence for the prosecution, whieh Wak 
fierce eall of Mr. Canninc upon all those, who oppose | not finished tilf Wednesday forenoon, the 2tst iat. No 
Refarm in its “ gross, broad, insulting, tyrannical, shape,” | evidence was gone into on the part of the defendants; end 
to detect it in its diaguise, &c.—W hat does the Right Ion. | on the evening of Wednesday, a verdict of Guilty was 
Geatleman think aiiens sinecures and an immense stand- | pronounced against Woolf, Levy, and Kinnear, and a 

ing army? Does he not know that these things appear | verdict of acquittal of Levoi. ' 
somewhat “ broad, gross and tyraunical,” to a people} On Friday, the 30th April, a motion was made in Conrt 
ground down with taxation to support them !—The Lorp | for a rule to shew cause why a new trial should not be 
Apvocate was silent on this occasion, probably because | granted, when, as is necessary on such an occasion, the 
he had the fear of Gop and the Scotch. Editors before his | three defendants personally appeared in Court, which they 
eves, and remembered the pitiable dissection that his 'did volunt-rilv. This motion fora new trial was Sup- 
former speech underwent by their hands. ported by affidavits of the facts, as to the separation of the 
The most grave pretence that has been offered to the} Jury, which we have now detailed; and two additional 
public for some time is the Report of the Bank Committee, | facts came out on the hearing of this motion: by am alffi- 
who, after informing us that the Bank isin a very flourish- | davit from the son of one of the Jurymen who came home 
ing condition, and could pay their notes, 7f the Govern- | on the night of ‘luesday the 20th, and remained at home 
ment would pay them their dgbt, proceed 40 put off the | until Wednesday morning, the 21st, it was stated, that the 
time of the mere commencement of cash payments till after | merits of the pending trial became the subject of discussion 
the Perliament shal! have met next poms when we shall no | j» the family; and another affidavit from the nephew ot 
doubt have another Committee, who will discover, as in | an. ther Juryman stated also his coming home, reimaining 
duty bound, the inexpediency of the immediate resump- | a}| night, and the merits of this trial’ becoming the subject 
tion, and postpone it a little longer! In the mean time, | of conversation. No doubt was entertained by almost all 
the Ministers will praise the wisdom of the Committee, | (he Coufsel at the Bar, that a new trial would be granted 
and the Bank Directors, with a deep sigh, regret that they | on the disclosure of such facts. ‘ne Court, uoweverr, 
are compelled to acquiesce in its determination! The | peeysep iz.. The defendants were committed to New- 
farce will thea be complete on all sides. gate, to be brought up for judgment the 6th May, when 
Gr tt , sgweral aflidavits were put in, in mitigation of punishment, 
aod the Court once more remanded the defendants into 
custody, to be brought up again on the = ery give 
pr , : an opportunity to the prosecutors to make an_ affidavit, 
GREAT MERCANTILE CONSPIRACY AND hich ther had hastily i up and sworn in Court, and 

PRIAL BY JURY. tendered ; but which the Court refused to read. 
Vee ; How far is the grand Palladium of our Liberty, “ Triad 
THE KING V soleil kina . eleven Wri soun mever | YY Jury,” affected by this decision ? 

ay Oe ns ei ee vee We understand that this grand question is to be imme- 


AND OTHERS. ; ¢ 
‘This affair, so important to the defendants, if finally diately taken BRAC the House of Peers, for decision. 


brought home to them, has agitated a particular class ee : 
of persons in the City for the last fortnight, but now THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 
begins to assume a character of much more geveral ete 
interest than we anticipated, and we think is likely 
to become as much a mater of public importance as our 
most interesting Sate ‘Trials. We have been at pains to 
collect the facis of this case, as regards the ground on 
which the defeodants moved the Court of King’s Bench 
fora New de . ji as 2 enone was made on the 
eneral principle of an irregularity, and illegality, as regards 
Som grand saflonal bulwark, the Trial bee use. we think 
it a matter interesting to the whole community, and a 
aulyeet, when agitated, to which every Englishman is 
ave, 

‘This trial commenced in the morning of the 20th April, 
at Guildhall, before Lord Chief Justice Abbott and a Spe- 
cial Jury, and continied until half-past 11 o'clock the 
same evening, when an adjournment took place. No re- 
cord of this adjournment was made io any official shape. 
I: waa done by a verbal understanding between the Jud . 
ood tbe Jury, that they should break off the proceedings, 
and meet dgain next morning, at half-past nine o'clock. 
‘The J , after some complimestary observations to the 
Jury, (fegretting the inconvenience which it pat them 
to, ttmmeddiately left the Court. No officer was sworn to 





Various paragreplis are delayed owing to the press of matter. 
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° ITALIAN OPPR4- 
Yestrrervay week, after the Barbiere di Sivielia, whice 
we enjoy more and more at every hearing, AM. Dupont, 
the most celebrated dancer on the French stare, and there- 
fore supposed to be the finest in Europe, maile his first ap- 
perrance in this country. ‘The ballet, which is called 
Aaolphus and Matilda, or the Power of Love, and which has 
been repeated every evening s'nce, is one of his own in- 
vention; and shews us how the here, who is represent! 
by himself, learat to dance in a manner surpassing any one 
else, by the force of affection for his mistress, who teaches 
him. "Phe lady is performed by Madame Dupont, who 
made her first appearance at the same time. — It is pleasant 
to see husband and wife uniting-thus in tastes, talent, and 
reputation ; but perhaps there is a little deficiency of mo- 
coy 7 may os thus making ‘himself the hero 

such a story, and appropriating perfections to himeell, 
even when allowed. In one of the scenes, where the or- 
aad ft celal pee nh 

se a vis w ; 
keop the Jury together. or prevent. thet interwixing (10 the delighted Podagopuedeshes' down bie bet'in iran 
soresdingly iepoud bes the Mase oo ees. port of admiration, and rushes into his pupil's arms. Now 
ourt one by one, without ' this is « very unequivocal note upda a text sometvhat dis- 
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putable. Mr. Duport, it is true, is a very clever dancer, 
‘nd we have no dowbt stands with equal justice and muscle 
a f the french school of dancing ;—his twirl, 
perhaps, is not 8O continuous as that of V ksTRis or Bap- 
viste; neither does he treat us with any specimen of such 
ocace as the latter does in his performance of Sephyr ; but 
‘ie muscles of his calf and face are equally inflexible ; he 
comes down upon his foot, after a spring, hke a leaden sta- 
tue of Mercury; . and the on manner in which he 
twinkles and jerks his leg. is really astonishing. Nothing 
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| fection of dancing lies ;” that is to say, the Frenchman has 
| the mechanical power, and the fair Italian the sentiment- 


{ 
| 


t 


i 


We wish, Mr. Warers would enable. us to compare 
them. *—By the bye, what would the Greeks, the arbiters 
of all elegance, have thought of such dancers as the 
French? ‘They would have infallibly have taken them for 
a parcel of unaccountable quiet-faced men and women, 
who had scalded their legs. 

Madame Duporr is a pretty-looking woman, and a 
good dancer of her husband’s ‘school. M. Duporrt is 


under the application of twenty bodkins, we should sup- | rather short though well made, and has an earnest and 


ose, could make even another dancer shiver his precious 
‘imp about with so dazzling a vibration.—But where is 
orace? Where is an ease truly elegant? Where is the 
hkeness of any thing pleasing and natural? In short, 
where is the meaning? An art without a meaning is a 
sirange business, Dancing, like every other art, should 
have a reference to nature; and it has, wherever it is pro- 
perly performed. 
in the Eastern ocean, had war-danees. | 
have also dances expressive of their various occupations, 
particularly hunting. We are not recommending imita- 
tions of these, which are hardly proper for so cheerful and 
rentle an art; but there is one custom prevalent all over 


ve: 


Eee 


not unpleasing though not handsome face. His quickness 
of execution is certainly astonishing, that is to say, when 
he fauours us with it; for after all, he does not lavish even 
that; .and the ballet, which is altogether one of the most 
tiresome we ever saw, is chiefly occupied with movements 
not at all ufecommon in any way. Some of the female 


| groupings at the end are pleasing. 
‘he Romans, likesome of theislanders | (2 
Barbarous nations | 


(The new Comedy which was announced for repeti- 


tion every evening but only performed again last night, 


the world, and full of meaning, which is the usual subject | 


of dancing, and which professes to be that of the piece be- 
foreus. lt is making love. Now what hasthis vaulting, and 
uvirling, and above all, this insipidity of countenance and 
rapidity of leg todo with love? Ali dancing has passages in 
common; itcannothelpit; but the peculiar marks and even 


ference whatever to any thing either courteous or natural ;— 
lie balances himself, he hangs his arms like incunibrancea, 
he moves them about merely to make the best of the in- 
cumbrance, he plants his face stiffly, he fixes his body like 
a statue, be sways it about on his centre like a pivot, he 
stops, he quivers his foot about his other ancle with the 
mnost ridiculous no-meaning, he stops again, be begins lift- 
ing "P his leg as slowly and delicately as if it was 
sore, he dangles it a little from his knee-pan, and then 
looking grand and conclusive, he Jets it out at full length 
from his side, as if he were making some invisible 
person a present of it; finally, he spias about as if he were 
shot, and all of a sudden stops full butt in frant of you, 
upon one leg, as if his foot were nailed to the ground. 
In the name of common taste and sense, what has’ all 
this to do with grace and nature? Again we ask, what 
is the meaning? 'T'o us, it appears only a substitution of 
aclivity for feeling, of physical strength for intellectual ele- 
fance, nay, even of pain for pleasure. Some of the French 
doacers would undoubtedly do better, were they taught a 
better style, Muranre is often extremely graceful and 
touching ; and little Lerevar,* with her smile, appears 
7 have a proper sense of the nature of dancing, in spite 
oF Ret teachers, _ But our description, and it is not an ex- 
33) ag one, 1s true of the French school of dancing in 
paerd which at present stands at the head of all 
We a oe eee . best, but because it is a fashion. 
Sea / “ i¢ Ltalian is the true one, Count 
ae ny - ‘ & very swareiniee work from which 
hendalien a “7 seer about Ltossini, speaks very 
amie how het woes, but rather as an old aequaint- 
deaien heat ia ae a habit of admiring, then asa 
ference is evid le could approve on reflection. His pre- 

| evidently for the style of Mantanna Coyti, an 


wiaa, between whom and Duport, he says, * the per- 
* We befiowe chen Le Lc AIM ull cenit a) Tamia 
,  t# the lady’s name. She is a little, da 
or he ered ooking girly and ‘ans be known from all the rewt 
viable Bncers, being the only person with @ countenance 
They phe; eart Beatie sie spirit of the French school. 
K, that in t riest mome 
Wpand to be as brave as trevediang, we aD FEAT 


and the new tragedy, the first performance of which is 
delayed till next Wedneides, will be criticised next week.) 

* The Count adds, speaking of a batlet which he witnessed at 
Naples, “ [I plainly saw this evening the great difference between 
the French and Lraliav schools. ‘The Halians readily admit the 
superiority of ours, yet, without suspecting it, have a much 
stronger feeling of the perfection of their own. Duerorr was 
enthusiasticatly applauded, but it was plain that MaRtanne 
Conti was the person who iuspired the truest transports.”—He 


_ plainly confesses, in another passage, that “ the French school 


|: = : ; 
as t i ‘ 3 - | . “as . . : 
boasts of a French dancer are things which have no re | goes no farther then to exhibit the perfection in the exeention ;- 


_ dancing,” he says, “ is now in the situation.of perishing when 


ent 


Masaccio appeared.” 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Iv is usual and natural for visitors to the Exhibition to 
make comparisons of the existing with former Exhibitions, 


in order not only to ascertain the comparative valuation of 


each in talent, but also what degree of retrogradation or 
advancement, or whether neither cf these has been evincea 
by the great portion of our native Artists, who annually 
send their works to Somerset-fouse. Upon the whole 
we think the present quite as good as former Exhibi- 
tions; and that if many of our Professors are stationary, 
others are rapidly advancing. Thus, though Mr. I've 
srit appears to have judiciously taken a hint from old 
Time, (who js in one particular no respecter of genius) to 
retire from public notice, thongh public notice will never 
retire from him, especially as ublic taste is increasing, aud 
though we are not gratilied this year with any of the ad- 
mirable portraits of Sir ‘I’. Lawrence, we have, in lieu of 
them, more of Mr, Jackson's than usual, with his exqui- 
site carnation tinta;y and many excellent works by the rest 
of our admired Portrait Painters, Sir W, Beecuy, Messrs. 
Puiies, Owen, Raeaurn, Enatver, Reinacin, Cua- 
Lon, Cunt, Pickersoitt, Davis, Davison, Ke. Ke. 
While we miss Mr, Fuseui’s poetical Reieuing the less in 
the treat of Jacol’s Dream, which Mr. Atstoy hag left us 
on his return to his native country, America ; also ina get 
of as deliciously coloured and characterised pictures in 
small by Mr. Stotiarn, from Boceaccio, as have ever 
enriched canvess, and in an animated painting by Mr. 
Hivron representing omnes f Mr. Warp too has 

iven us but one animal, Mr. Cooper bas not only sup- 
ied several, but has enriched the large room with an im~ 

ved proof of his exter ry powers ip 


of 

moor, where the men are as admirably dra - 
peste ate se Asinala. ‘The case Gh Plat 
iar Life ig riches than over ; for we have npt dn.7 ove 
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of Mr. Wrexte’s best, if not his best picture, The Penny 
Wedding, but we have the young American, Mr. Lestir’s, 
Sir Roger de Coverly going to Church, accor ied by 
the Spectator, a work of exquisite sentiment. ith what 
our venerable President has done, and these younger 
transatlantic Artists are doing, the Americans make us 
jook about us as well in Arts as in Arms. ‘These three 
Painters are worthy of their countrymen, who, in the war 
before last, when they fought for a Representative Legisla- 
tion, set the last example of a grand and successful a 
for politieal liberty which the world has witnessed. 
is, too, Mr. Mutneapy’s Lending a Bite, in which he 
atifies a keen relish for pictorial “and natural humour ; 
Mtr. Batco's Calandrino, a work “ of infinite jest ; ” and 
Mr. Riveiserts'’s Post-office :—the news of this new 
Painter's genius will, we are convinced, reach most of the 
Post-offices in the kingdom. His work is brim full of talent. 
In Landscape we are delightfully led round our beautiful 
country an elsewhere by ‘Turner, Ganpy, Cottine, 
Catticorr, Consrarie, Horrtayp, Nasmyrtn, Sir G. 
Beaumont, Annato, Grover, &c. &c.- The Model 
Academy is visited by the Muse of Sculpture, with several 
works by some of ber favourite British Sons, in Poetical 
Stawary and Busts, &c. by Cuanrtay, peace Barty, 
Bennes, Wesrmacorr, Kawsascn, pera GARRARD, 
Rosst, Herreasan, a URNERELM, Nicout, 
Puvsicx, Lady Brew, &c. &e. There are some beauti- 
ful Architectural Pictures, at the head of which is the 
poetical Ganpy. ‘These add others, with beautifal Draw- 
ings, Miniatures, and Flowers, &c., by many accomplished 
Artists we shall detail in our future numbers. 


SPRING GARDENS EXHIBITION. 


Rapidity of performance is, we think, always attendant 
on the highest genius, and is then evidence of distinctness 
of thought, an fulness and fervour of imagination. Day- 
DEN’s on St. Cecilia, one of the finest in our language, 
was the production of a few hours, and it is evident that our 
noblest genius Suakxsreare must, from the great number 
of his P have written with “ the pen of a ready 
writer.” Tre however, as often the accompaniment of 
every other degree of ability as slowness of execution is. 
Dr. Jonnson was a rapid writer, and Apptson a slow one. 
Rarratice, M. Axcero, and Rupens, dispatched their 
works quickly, as-is evident from their multiplicity; but 
so did Cortona, wfifth-rate genius, and Verrto, a fa- 
vourite Painter of Cuantes IL. who had little or no 
eatest Artists are entit ed 


nius. None, however, but the 
to this privilege of promptitude, because any degree of 
ability below theirs is sure insipidly to repeat itself, or to 


connected with close study and pains-taking, may achieve 
vat things, such as will not attract only for a season and 
be then fo rgotten, The works of Gray, who wrote cau- 
tiously, elaborately, and little, promise to outlive their 
Domintcntxo’s powers were above mediocrity, 
though not of the hi class. His modest conviction 
of defect, mixed with hearty emulation, made him at first 
proceed warily, and with more intentness of study than 
: leit and quantity of work, he was therefore disdained 
his fellow" pupils in the School of the Caracct, all of 
m, however, he afterwards excelled, and attained to a 
rai next after Rarragiie. But as blotting & profusion 
vf paper among many Authors, so the cove with wel 
{ E jndolente then duty. 7 het eataws ish, b be- 
from in in m 
coase they think little, These remarks arise out of the 
tomideaes that a great part of our Painters, after hav. 
; sequired a certain of character, are too proud 
if heir eat a think that they are in need 
vf mere, and either from incorrigible indolénce or incor- 
vie vanity, faney their twigs full-blown lauryl pre. 


es tury. 


multiply mediocrity by haste, while mediocrity itself, if 
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sented by Apollo himself. sade, WWardistehon sf ask (adie chelies, io Finny | used WiAinaile heise Gaia MMS MACIP Ms ox. arise also out of the ex- 
traordinary number of drawings of al? sizes, to the amount 
of 46, in this Exhibition, by Mr. Copiey Fietprye, whose 
talents are too considerable ao to make us interested ip 
the most-eligible mode of eaploying them. “In his pro- 
duction of so many Views, since last year, some of them 
highly finished, it 1s impossible but that Nature and think 
ing must in a great degree be sacrificed to expedition, 
prettiness of effect, and receipt or mannerism. But there are 
among these 46 drawings some page of the high rank 
to which Mr. Fietpine would probably arrive were he to 
adopt Mr. Haypon’s system of studying intensely every 
part of his subject, so as to produce what is admirable in 
quality and comprehensive in principle, though not so con- 
siderable in quantity. We refer to paintings, to which, 
with those by Messrs. Rosson, Linnetr, Stark, Bar- 
retrr, Hastines, Crnistuas, STepnanorr, Vartty, 
Prout, Witp, Nasu, Scorr, Cox, Puern, Havent, 
Rosertson, Cawse, Miss E. Jones, Miss Goupsmitn, 
&c. we shall devote another article. 


ON THE CARTOON OF THE SACRIFICE AT LYSTRA, 
( Continued.) 

Paipias and Rapwaet have one great decided beauty in their 
works ;—their figures, whether in action or expression, always 
look as the unconscious agents of an impulsion they cannot help: 
you are never drawn aside from what they are doing by any ap- 
yearance in them, as if they wished to make you consider 
bow very grand they were, or how very gracefully they were 
moving ;—they seem impelled, irresistibly impelled, by some- 
thing they cannot controul; their heads, hands, feet, and bodies, 
immediately put themselves into positions the best adapted to 
execute the intentions wanted ; whereas, often in Micnae. An- 
GELO, and always in lis imitators, there is a consciousness, as it 
were, in their arms and limbs, which takes away all idea that 
the figures are the mere unconscious agents of a superior predo- 
minating idea, which acts by means of the will upon the muscu- 
lar system. 

The moment these limbs and body appear to have been moved 
for any other purpose whatever, not-connected with the inten- 
tion for which they were first called into action, all feeling 
vanishes of their being in that position the best adapted to 
execute it; and the effect of the action or expression is 
weakened by an air of uncalled for affectation. It must be so, 
for it is the great principle of Nature, whether in action or re- 
pose, never to disturb itself for grace, or for any other purpose 
not immediately the consequence of either. 

Style in design is a result, and not a cause; whatever object is 
represented, the intentions of Nature in its bodily formation should 
be ascertained ;- the means which Nature has bestowed on that 
object, to enable it to execute its own will or gratify its own in- 
stincts, should be investigated; and then the aberrations pro- 
duced by time, accident, disease, or other causes, will be clearly 
kihown ; so that he who takes upon himself to represent any ob- 
ject in painting, will be able to reject accident from essence by 
this thorough investigation, and shew the object i in all its essen- 
tial p deri of bedy, as God first created it. The forms of 
that body will thus be essential, and the result of its imitation in 
Art will be style in design. Every thing can then have a style 
peculiar to itself; that js, it can be represented with its essential 
properties of body bestowed on it by God atits birth, while 
manner is to represent every thing in Nature in one way, totally 
thoughtless of the separate intentions of Ged in each ‘Separate 
thing represeuted. 

There are certain inherent principles belonging to all bodies 
which can never be varied ; such as, that the form of a part in 
action is different from one in repose ; that the opposite contours 
of a trunk or limb can never be the same in external shape, be- 
cause they are never so from internal formation; that hesd, 
hands, feet, limbs, or bodies, which by their motion or position 
do pot tend to illustrate the ion or intention for which they 
are called into action, are falve and affecte@s affecte@} &c. &c. When any 
of these grest and inherent principles are roe it argues that 
the Artist did not know th a that he was eee ofa the 
leading pr ponciples of life. Ne bt the conception 


ter may 


$0 grand, the novelty of idea may be be a oe etn 


the pathos 30 deep, that 


of an expression may be the errors or 
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e means of representation may be forgiven: they 
but in order to bring Art to the perfection the 
ents brought it, or to approach the perfection we hourly see 
Ancie there must be nothing to forgive. An idea or con 
in req: Be the nobler part of the Art, we may in our convics 
Oe am frailty overlook any inadequacy in the means of 
tion 0 aie ; but to feel it as requisite to overlook any thing, 
oe there is something to be overlooked, and something 
— we have a notion has not been adequately represented. 

An Art, whose modes of conveying intellectual associations 
are the imitation of natural objects, which are capable of exciting 
beauty of feeling in their mere imitation, independently of any 
iJea, ought surely to have its intellectual feelings expressed in 
sli the troth aad purity of which its language is capable. Poets 
are not endored, if their grammar ts bad, or their language ob- 
<cure, or their versification ignorants and why should bad gram- 
mar or obscurity of language be borne in our Art? Of course, 
the languages are different in their essence; the language of 
Poets, with reference to visible objects, is an artificial assemblage 
of words, agreed on by the respective nation to which éach Poet 
belongs, to mean the things to which they are applied, although 
they have very few natural claims to such associations, and 
although the neighbouring netions to which they might be read 
would be perfectly ignorant of their reference; while our lan- 
cnage is the imitation of the things themselves, and the most im- 
perfect representation of the thing intended is at once compre 
hended; yet this facility of comprehending the thing imitated, 
the Greeks never suffered, like M. ANGELO, to act as an excuse 
for any affectated violation of principles, or imperfection of form ; 
aud why should the moderns? MicnAgt ANGELO was a tremen- 
dous genius, and a great moral being, with a vast power of intel- 
lect, as displayed iit the conceptien and arrangement of the Capella 
Sistina, to shew the empire of Theocracy. Micnart ANGELO’s 
effect upon the Art was and has been indeed vital, but he did not 
allow, like the Greeks, the unalterable principles of life to keep 
sufficiently in check his anatomical knowledge of the human figure, 
as the Moses proves, and as the figure of Lazarus in Promno's pic- 
ture has long since proved. The character of RapmAEu'as a 
Painter was the representation of man influenced ‘by ‘passion, 
appeute, orcireumstance. MicHAet ANGELO seemed to disdain 
to imitate creatures who are weak enough to yield to passion, 
and took refuge from the poverty of this world’s materials in the 
sublime and solitary feeling of imagining a higher order of beings 

and a world of his own. His Prophets and Sybils look as if they 
were above the iofluence of time; they seem ‘as if they would 
never grow old, and hud never been young.’ It may be as diffi- 
- ” dive, as Rapuact did,’ into the secrets of human hearts; 

o shew the different effects the same event -has upon the same 
or differently adapted to receive its impression, from educa- 
tion, rae or Inherent organization, as to burst at once from this 
World tito regions of one’s™own creation, and to people them 
with vast creatures, whos though the’elements of their physical 
and ‘tellectual nature are laid in the world, are so elevated 
or coat - beyond human powers to put them into action 
oe » rom ignorance orincapacity to imagine any event 
"!at would arouse them from ther eternal self-possession. Richens 
. vase oes the greatest Painter, and MicHagt Ana@cio may be 
“ nee being! RapHAgt’s genius certainly only expanded, 
eenil ceca an expanded, as opportunities were given or 
which would Keun‘ skal “ne had a moral feeling of duty, 
spite of detent ade his genius * burst its cerements” in 
consaanceal ances, or have forced circumstances to assist its 
blossom in fall APHAEL was a lovely flower, that opened its 
tap. “o beauty only in the sunshine. Muicnagn ANGELO 

1, and padinlaane — have shot up to meet a thunder- 
davelion!” treed emained invigorated and unsinged by the 
a8 its channel wid me Was eek tivers thet gapansed only 
ite curfecs. ia ‘dened, with Graces and Angels hovering over 
leant . CHAEL ANGELO was a torrent, that would have 
ocean! Rawsann aon for itself and spread out into a mighty 
affections, and | ® aha! tender spirit, that reposed upon the 
(are, whe ses es this world. Micnagn ANGELO was a crea- 
himself for ths ooken ae — shamny-that-he nig lie prepere 
from his sensibility to Beaety Mergen merey of Bleasare, 
from. his" imomen to Beanty. Micwagn AnGevo disdained it, 
ANGELO and Bean ue of Immortality ! Such were MICHAEL 
or in their works: the; As Painters and as men, by their works, 
trated; and than . eir characters in both instances are illus. 
Rermass the eee eee perpetually urge us to think 
nation with a + MICHAEL ANGBLO presses on one’s imagi- 

» 40 overwhelming influence and divides the throue. 


igadequacy in th 


may be forgive, 


eir Genuises were equal, but their temperaments were different. 





Mrcwasth ANGFLo, as it ope in disdain of this world, often vio- 
lated the inherent principles of things; the fury of. his detetmi- 
nation, at times overpowered the soundness of bis intellect. This 
was an error; ©r whatever worlds we imagine, and whatever 
beings we people them with, we can never imagine atiy world 
where malleable matter is not influenced by action or repose, 
gravitation, extension, or compression, the common principles of 
our system. He thus ofien overstepped simplicity and truth, 
and gave what may be termed a swaggering air. The simple 
bend of Homer's Jupiter, that makes Olympus shake, and his 
own Jeremiah, are instances of the sublimity of simplicity, and 
its superiority over violent contrast ; because in this immove- 
able simplicity there is a look of.consciousness that no ef- 
fort is requisite to create awe. Many of the old Gothic 
monumenta figures, with both their hands across their 
breasts and lytng on their backs, are infinitely more sublime 
than all the works of Jouw D1. BotoGna, Baccto BANoDINELLT, 
with the rest of Mreqaet ANGELO’s imitators, or his own twistec 
male figures at the Medici tombs. There is in this immoveable 
stillness a look asif the figures were above the troubles of lite, 
and saw through the imbecility of appetite or passion. Of course 
all this dépends greatly upon the characters represented. A 
Prophet, a Lawgiver, and a Philosopher, should not be repre- 
sented in the way that ahero ora warrior must. There is in 
Nature no fixed law to which all characters must submit in 
Art; every character has a style and a law of its own. Character 
must not be made to bend to system, but system must yield to 
character: yet, there are general principles, to which every 
thing may be referred from their immutable influence on human 
feelings. There oughtto bein Art no manner in colour, drapery, 
form, or expression. The story, the period, the country, the 
character, should regulate every thing. » the finest periods of Art 
and Poetry, the highest characters of imagination have been only 
Nature grandly rendered, with none of her laws aud charaeteristcs 
violated, none of her immutable truths forgotten; while in the 
periods of decay, tired of Nature and her ‘simple grandeur, the 
genius of the time has always endeavoured to attract by novelty 
and artifice, what their great predecessors were content to do by 
embellishing truth. Nature is thus forgotten, and a system sub- 
stituted in her stead, which being always easier to imitate from 
its palpable qualities, is looked upon as Nature elevated, when it 
is only violated ; and the words system, ideality, grandeur, and 
style, are but cant terms to cloak its untruth.—So irresistibly im- 
pressive are the works of God! so pure is their simplicity! so 
overpowering is their expression, that it argues an ordinary nerve 
to stand unshaken in their présence: the attempts of human 
beings, by the side of Nature, look so inefficient, that it is not 
till her impressions wear off from a man’s remembrance, that 
such efforts are at all tolerable; it is not till men forget what 
they wanted to do, that they find out what they have done is 
not so insignificant; the limits of buman capacity, and th 
bounded checks of this life, depress at times the conqueror and the 
peasant. Alexander, after subduing the earth, wept in bitter- 
ness of heart at having his ungratified desires confined by i's 
wretched limits; and Rarwart and Titan, after painting therr 
finest pictures, both felt that inexpressible void at the miserable in- 
adequacy of their attempts in comparison with their burning im- 
pressions.—It seems as if men had all fallen from a brighter 
world, and that they poner this life in futile struggles to realize 
their dreaming remembrances of it | 
B. R. Havpon. 

P. S.—The exhibition of the Cartoons will now conclude, an’! 
with them my critical labours. My inducement to begin and t» 
go through hen was principally a conviction, that the public 
might be rendered more familiar with their principles, ifan Arti-t 
gave them as clearly as he could the result of his own reflec- 
tions, whatever they might be, as the Cartoons did not contai» 
any superficial attractions. If 1 have succeeded in doing thie, 
my end will be answered. 
et —Saees 

Artists’ Generat Benevorent Institution.—O | 
Monday, this charitable society, having for its object the 
relief of decayed artists, their widows, and orphans, dine: 
together at K'reemasons’-tavern. “The Duke of Sussrx 
was in the chair, and was supported by Ea) Pomrar: 
and Mr. Dovetas Kinwatnp. A great number of dis- 
tinguished artists were present, but there wes not « 
fall an attendance as might have been wished. ‘The sab)- 
scriptions raised in the course of the evening amounted 1 
7541; and among subscribers were the Ear! c: 
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Batpcewater, 10 guineas; the Marquis of Lan 


25 guineas; the Karl ‘of Anennern, 10 guineas; Earl | 


Pomwrnrt, 10/.; the Lonp-Apvocate of Scotland, 10 


gwrniee a 
guineas. 





Peweytvanta Hosprrat, Amertca.—The Governors 
aod Directors of this Hospital (after reimbursing them- 
selves for the expences of building a suitable room, &e.), 
have been enabled to add 30 Members to that Establish- 
ment from the funds produced by the Exhibition of the 
Picture of Christ Healing in the Temple, painted by Mr. 
W est, aad preseated by big in aid of that most excellent 
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Rosalind and Jlelen, a Modern Eclogue; with other 

Poeins, by Perey Bysehe Shelley. 1819. 
Tris is another poem in behalf of liberality of sentiment 
anid the deification of love, by the author of the Revolt of 
I:lam. tis “ fot an attempt,” says the writer, ** in the 
highest style of poetry. It is in no degree calculated to 
excite profound meditation; and if, by interesting the 
effections and amusing the imagination, it ‘awaken a cer- 
tain ideal melancholy favourable to the reception of more 
important impressions, it will produce in the reader all 
that thé writer experienced in the composition. I resigned 
myself, as L wrote, to the impulse of the feelings which 
mouldgd the conception of the story; and this impulse 
determined the pauses of a measure, which only pretends 
to be regular ivasmuch as it corresponds with, and ex- 
presses, the irregularity of the imaginations which inspired 
it. 

Mr. Shelley has eminently succeeded io all that he thus 
wished to do, ‘The speakers, who tell each other their 
stories, are two fine-hearted women, who have been un- 
happy in their loves,—the one haviag seen her partner in 
life die of a disappoioted sympathy with mankind in con- 
sequence of the late great political changes; and the other, 
having for the sake of her reduced family accepted a hard, 
cold-blooded man for her husband, after «he had been on 
the eve of marrying a beloved friend, who turned out at 
the alter to be her brother, ‘lhe father 

ee Came from a distant land 

And with a toud and fearful ery 

Rushed between us suddenly. 

J mim the stream of his thin grey hair, 

1 save hig lean and lifted hand, 

Aftd heard bie words,—and live! Oh God! 

W lreretore do I live ?—* Hold, hold !” 

Lie cried, —* I tell thee "tis her brother f”’ 
The couplet inarked in Italics, especially the first line, ts 
very striking and fearfal, He comes between them like a 
srit grown old.—There is something very beautiful in 
the way ia which the two heroines meet. It isin Italy, 
whither they have both gone, like solitary birds of passage, 
from a climate every way colder; and Rosalind, who it 
seems is a legitimate widow, tucns away from her old 
friends who had adopted Mary Woolstonecralt’s opinion 
in thowe matters. ‘This fortune however, coming in aid of 
Ler former tenderness, tnelted her heart; and it again ran 
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spowy, | than Peter Bell. ‘The object of Mr. Wordsworth’s admi- 


nistrations of melancholy is to make mea timid, servile 
and (considering his religion) selfish ;—that of Mr. Shel. 
ley’s, to render them fearless, independent, affectionate, in- 
finitely social. You might.be made to worship a devil by 


the process of Mr. Wordsworth’s philosophy ; by that of 


Mr. Shelley, you might re-seat a dethroned goodness, 
The Poet of the Lakes always carries his egotism and 


|“ saving knowledge” about with him, and unless he has 
| the settlement of the matter, will go in a pet and plant 


himself by the side of the oldest tyrannies and slaverics — 


our Cosmopolite-Poet would evidently die with pleasure to 


| all personal identity, could he but see his fellow-creatures 


reasonable and happy. He has mo sort of respect; real or 
sullen, for mere power and success. It does not affect hin 


' in it’s most powerful shapes; and he is inclined to cone 


to no compromise with it; he wants others happy, not 
himself privileged.—But comparisons are never so odious, 
as when they serve to contrast two spirits who ought to 
have agreed. Mr. Wordsworth has become hopeless of 
this world, and therefore would make every body else so ;— 
Mr. Shelley is superior to hopelessness itself; and does 
not see why all happiness and all strength ts to be bounded 
by wihiat he himself can feel or can effect. 

But we shall again be tempted to transgress the limits of 
our Literary Notices. We must give some further speci- 
mens of the poetry. The following is a passage~wiich 
will go to every true woman’s heart :— 

When flowers were dead, and grass was green 

Upon my mother’s grave,—that mother 

Whom to outlive, and cheer, and make 

My wan eyes glitter for her sake, 

Was my vowed task, the single care 

Which once gave lite to my despair,— 

When she was a thing that did not stir, 

Aud the crawling worms were cradling her 

‘Toa sleep more deep and so more sweet 

Than a baby’s rocked on its nurse’s knee, 

I lived: a living pulse then beat 

Beneath my heart that awakened me. 

What was this polxe so warm and free? 

Alas! Ekaew it could not be 

My own dull blood: “twas like a thouglit 

Ot liquid love, that spread and wrought 

Under my bosom and in my brain, 

Amd crept with the blood through every vein? 

And bour by hour, duy after day, ; ‘ 

The wonder could not charm away, 

But laid in sleep my wakeful pain, 

Until L knew it was a eltid, 

And then I wept. | For long, long years 

These frozen eyes had shed no tears: 

But now—'twas the season fair and mild 

When April has wept itself to May: 

I sate through the sweet sunny day 

By my window bowered round with leaves, 

Aud down my cheeks the quick tears ran 

Like twinkling rain-drops trom the eaves, 

When warm spring showers are passing o'er: 

© Helen, none can ever teil 

The joy it was to weep once more! 

Of Helen's lover Lionel, in his sappier times, it is said that 

A winged band 

Of bright perstasions, which had fed 

On his sweet lips and liquid eyes, 


Kept their swift pinions half outspread 
To do on mew his least commaad. 


into that of Helen with tears, They unite their furtanes, | The gentle noise arising from the earth during a stiil sum- 


ond have the pleesure of seeing their children, a girl and | 


bey, grow up in love with each other, till in their union 


they saw 
The shadow ef the peace denied to them, 


‘This lutle publication, in form and appearance te- | 
sem bling the one we criticised last week, presents a curious 
contrast with it in every other respect. It is in as finer a 
moral taste, a8 Hosulind and Helen are pleasautyr name: 





mer evening is thus deh htfuity described :—but we must 


av 
“= 
go back, and make a larger extract than we iatended. 


Lionel comes out of a prison, into which he had been cast 


| for his opinions; and so, says his fond SUrViVOS, 


We travelled on 
By woods, and fields of yetiow flowers, 
And towns, and villages, and towers, 
Day after day of happy hours. 





















the azure time of June, 
re deep.in the stainless voon, 


And the warm and fitful breezes shake 
The fresh green leaves of the hedge-row. briar, 
And there were odours thea to muke 
The very breath we did respire 
A liquid element, whereon ; 
Our spirits, like delighted things 
rat walk the air on subtle wings, 
Floated and mingled far away, 
‘vid the warm winds of the sanny day. 
And when the evening star came forth 
Above the curve of the new bent moon, 
And light and sound ebbed from the earth, 
Like the tide of the full and weary sea 
‘To the depths of its tranquillity, 
Oor natures to its Own repose 
Did the earths’ breathless sleep attune ; 
Like flowers, which on each other close 
Their languid leaves when day-light’s gone. 
A pictare follows, w hich we were going to say would be 
_npreciated by none but the most delicate minded ; but 
Mr. Shelley can make his infinite earnestness and sincerity 
inderstood even by critics of a very different cast, who: 
happen to have no personal pique with him; though we 
derstand also that they take care to abuse him enough, 
., order to shew the time-serving bigotry of their opinions 
seneral. 

‘'o the chief poem succeeds a smaller one entitled 
‘Lines written among the Euganean Hills.” Some of | 

n are among the grandest if not the deepest that Mr. 
‘eley has produced, with a stately stepping in the mea- 
are, But we have not space to quote any, not evena 
soble compliment which he introduces to his friend Lord 
fiyron. We'must also abstain from many other passages 
waich tempt us in the poem we lave critictsed. 

Upon the whole, with all our admiration of the Revolt 
of Islam, we think that Rosalind and Helen contains, for 
the size, a still fiver and more varions, as well as a more 
popular style of poetry, ‘The humanity 1s brougbt nearer 
‘ous, while the abstractions remain. as‘lofty and noble. 
\ir. Shelley seems to look at Nature with such an earnest 
aud intense love, that at last if she does not break her an- 

ent silence, she returns him look for look. She seems to 
“y to him, “* You know me, if others do not.” Tor him, 
i for any poet that ever lived, the beanty of the external 
word has an answering heart, and the very whispers of 
We @od a meaning. "Things, with mankind in general, 
ave mere words: they lave only a few paltry common- 
faces aboyt them, and ‘see only the surface of those.  ‘T'o 
Mir. Shelley, all that exists, exists indeed,—colour, sound, 
ollon, thought, sentiment, the lofty and the humble, 
crest and small, detail and generality,—from the beauties 
\! « bade of grass or the most evanescent tint of a cloud, 
) the heart of man which he would elevate, and the 
ysterious spirit of the universe which he would seat 
soove worghip itself, 





It was ' 
When the skies a 








CALENDAR OF NATURE. 


———— 
( From the Litefary Pocket- Book. ) 


aa MAY. ' 

Then came faire May, the fayrest Mayd on ground, 

eck Call with damnties of her season's pryde, 

Ne throwing flowres out of her lap around: 

i lt two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

; 'e twinnes of Leda; ‘which on either side 

> 'Pported her like to their soveraine queene} 

Gad how all creatures laught when her they spide, 
“ ‘eapt and daune’t as they had ravisht beene! 

‘© Gipid self about her flattred all in greene. 

Muse i. Spenser. 
¥ 's 80 called fram the goddess Maia, a name under 


"ech the earth was worshipped at thig dadal season of 


. 
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the year.* May is the month spoken of with the greatest 


rapture in all the polite countries of Europe, though the 


Englishman is sometimes at a loss to perceive why. | ‘The | 


stanza at the head of our chapter is a beautiful specimen 
of this enthusiasm, which in fact, is partly owing. to the 
happy and happy-making imagination of poets in general, 
and partly to their favourites the southern poets, who tind 
all that they speak of in their sunnier countries. . It is to 
he recollected however, that by the alteration of the style, 
the first of May, so renowned in the tical Coe 
was thrown back twelve days into April; and it may be 
added, that the climate of this country may really have 
heen finer in the times of our ancestors, and more resem- 
bling, for instance, what it was last year. Either this must 
have been the case, or they must have been an infinitely 
robuster people from their out-of-door habits, and not so 
sensitive to early chills; otherwise they could not have 
agreed with one accord to go forth as they used to do on 
May mornings, and encounter the dewy leaves. Hear 
what is said by the most rural of our lyric poets, avho 
passed his life like a bird in singing and making love :— 
Get up, get up! for shame; the blooming morn 
Upon her wings, presents the God unshorn: 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresb-quilted colours through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug-a-hed, and see 
The dew bespangliug herb and tree: 
Each flow’r has wept, auc bow’d toward the east 
Above an hour since; yet you not drest; 


Nay, not so much as out ef bed, 
When all the birds have mating said, 
Aud sung their thankful hymns; ‘tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day. 
Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in May! 


The poets: of Elizabeth's time abound with similar 
instances. ‘The door-keeper in Shakspeare’s Henry the 
VIIIth, at the christening of Elizabeth, says of his ina- 
bility to keep out the crowd, 

“Tis as much impossible, , 
(Unless we sweep them from the door with cannons) 
‘To scatter them, as "tis to make them sleep 
Ou May-day nitrniug, which will never be. 


Alas! the honest porter knew nothing of what would 
become of his country’s sportiveness. Bayk notes, and 
sordid cares are not to be found in the fields; and so the 

crsonification of May-day is left to the chimney-sweeper, 
like the smoke on the lamps, afterthe bright festival is 
over, However, now that our poetry is come back, 
something like alove of nature must return with it; and 
every one who contributes a word of admiration towards 
it, helps to restore England its generosity; bealth, and 
enjoyment, 

Milton, by a happy allegory, makes fresh air and the 
love of nature, the parents of cheerfulness. Seme, he tells 
her, say that your parents were Venus and Bacchus, or 
Love and Mine ; but, 

As some sager «ing, 
The frolick wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playiug, 
As he met her once a-maying. 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, aud debonair, 


_ Her love is made too; but it is the consequence of 
health and rural enjoyment, not the partner of in:em- 


perance. 


© It in caid that Virgil hed’a sister named Maiaywhich serves 
to give us en idea of the very probuble attachment felt towards 
rural things by the poet’s father, 
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The reader should recollect then that May does not 
properly commence till the day marked in the calendar as 
Old May Day. ‘This throws the latter part of the month 
into June, and singularly warrants the ideal season chosen 
by Thomson as the proper one for his Castle of Indolence, 


A season atween June and May, 
Half prank’d with spring, with summer half embrown d 


‘Towards the end of the month, indeed, Pt stands at 
present, if a ¥ t blight does not occur, the treasures 
of oo Se hong most all laid open. ‘The grass is in its 
greenest beauty; the young corn has covered the more 
naked ficlis; the hedges are powdered with the snowy 
and sweet-scented blossoms of the hawthorn, as beautiful 

flowers; the orchards gives us trees, and the 
vély flowers at once; and the hedge-banks, woods, 
and the $, are sprinkled in profusion with tbe 
cowglip, the wood-roof, the orchis, the blue germander, the 
white anemone, the lily of the valley, the marsh-marygold, 
and the children’s favourites, daisies and butter-cups, whose 
colours start in an instant to one’s mind. ‘The dragoa-fly 
carriés his long oro body along the air; the 
butterflies enjoy their merry days; the bees send out their 
colonies; the birds ¢ing with unwearied love, while their 
partners are sitting; the later birds of passage arrive; the 
eattle enjoy the ripe and juicy herbage, and overflow with 
milk; most of the trees complete their foliage, filling the 
landscape with chimps and crowning woods, that “ bosom”’ 
the willage steeples; the distance echoes with the cheerful 
bark of the dog; the ladies are abroad in their spring 
dresses; the farmer does little, but leisurely w his 
garden, and enjoy the sight of his flowering industry; the 
sua stops long, and begins to let us feel him warmly; and 
when the vital sparkle of theday is over, in sight and sound, 
the aioe ee Continues to tell ns its joy; and the 
little glow-worm lighis up her trusting lamp, to shew her 
lover where she ia, : 

la addition to several flowers of the last month, we 
have now catidy-tuft, Canterbury bells, Venus’s catchily, 
bachelor’s-buttons, American eowslip, feverlew, fox-gipves, 
fraxinellas, honesty, globe-flower, gentianella, hyacinths, 
London-pride, (so called from its flourishing in town) 
lychnideas, monk's hood, narcissus, pinks, poppies, (which 
get among the corh like 

Sleep, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, 
SHAKSPEARE.) 
the favourite odour of pinks, their rival the scabious, 
rockets, scarlet lychnis, sea-pink, spiderwort, Solomon’s 
seal, with its lovely bells and leaves, sweet-peas that look 
- ee turned to flowers, and tall aod fair above 
them al 
, The lily, lady of the flow’ring field. 
SPenser. 

Among the trees and shrubs in flower, we have already 
mentioned the hawthorn, with which our ancestors de- 
corated their houses. ‘Then there is the elder-tree, the 
delicate jessamine or jasmin, the judas-tree, kalmias, the 
ee the - and penne litae, ~ rhododendron 
will all its parple coronets, the crisp and elegant syringa, 
the most chenene sweet-briar, the der ave with'is 
dropping balls, and lastly, blashiog at her own beauty, the 
queen of flowers, 

Antoroya, gentil, lodata resa. 
. . ALAMANN. 
The amorqus, genteel, applauded rose. 


Our ancestors gave themselves up on May-day, and 
sometimes on other days in the course of the month, to all 
he peeaey nena of the season. It was nothing 

ut mirth, ers, ancing, ing, and playing 
Kobin Hood, from the court totheoduntiaealbeges. : reir 
cordial Be po ran up like the sap in the boughs, and 
blossomed into joy and love. : 
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BATPON-GARDEN. 

Intsu Pavrers ann Tae New Poor Act.—An application wa, 
on Friday made to the Magistrate, Y Mr. Bodkin, one of the 
Overseers of Clerkenwell, under Mr. Stu Bourne's new Act 
for Amending the Poor Laws.—A wretched-looking Irish woman, 
aud three young children, almost naked, were brought into th: 
office by the beadle. It appeared that the husband, unable to 
proeure work, had some time since deserted his family, and that 
although they had lived in this country upwards of 20 years, and 
all the children weré born in the parish, by the new Act they 
were liable tu be immediately sent to Ireland as vagrants —\\;, 
Bodkin proceedeJ to remark upon the ervelty of the provisions 
of this Aét, which forthe first time in this country regarded po. 
verty as a crime.——Maourrate.—Sir, whatever opinion may 
be entertained upon this Act, I have no discretion; if you de- 
mand it, ] am = rant the order. Mr. Boogrm.—Sir, | 
do not demand it, but I do feel myself most unpleasantly situ- 
ated. Whilst other Lendow parishes are availing themselves 0; 
the powers of this Act, if ours abstain from doing so, the conse- 

uence will be to attract to us the whole of the burden. The 
duty of an Overseer now calls upon him to do that which every 
man's feelings must surely most strongly condemn. My only 
Object in bringing these miserable objects before you is to arouse 
the public to a sense of the inhumanity atid impolicy of the Act. 
—The poor woman wept bitterly at the idea of being sent to 
starve upon the coast of Jreland, where she was altogether un- 
known, and expressed the utmost gratitade on being informed :: 
would not be the case. The Magistrates appeared strongly in- 
pressed with the severity of this enactment. 
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BIRTHS. 

On Wednesday, in Lower Brook-street, the Lady of the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, of a daughter, which survived her birth ou!y o 
few hours. 

On Saturday, the 8th instant, at the Manor House, Wands. 
worth, the ye ef Alderman Magnay, ofa son. — 

On Monday, at Burgate House, Hants, the Lady of J. Green 
Wilkinson, Esq. of a datighter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Thursdey, Mr. Wm. Brown, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Jameson, oe Fen-court. : 

Wednesday; the Rev. Thos, Fuller, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Sophia Mary, foarth daughter of the late 
William Paterson, of Devonshire-place, | 

Wednesday, Joseph Sills, Esq. to Catharine,widow of the late 
William Poulton, Esq. and youngest daughter of James Payo, 
Esq. of Maidenhead. © 

On the 7th instant, the Rev. James Stratten, of Maida Ve'e, 
Paddington, to Rebecca, eidest daughter of Thos. Witson, Faq. 
of Highbury-place. ‘f 











April 30, at Chelteal erie Charl 
\pril $0, at Chelteaham, ear arlotte, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Ryland, of per aaah | —— 

On the 5th inst. of a deép decline, Mids Harriett Owen, De- 
vonshire-street, Portland-place. © Mees 

‘In the middle of April, at Lisbon, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
where he had gone for the recovery of his health. He had been 
for a considerable time in a declining state. His Grace was Lord 
Lieutenant of the counties of Edinburgh and Dumfries. He 
married, in 1795, the youngest daughter of Viscount Sydney, ond 
by her, whe died in 1814, he had three sons’ atid four daughters. 

Lately, at Glendoiek, Scotland, Lord Reston, He had break- 
fasted in good health, aud then retired to his studies. A servant 
entering the room a few hoors afterwards, found him lying 
lifeless, , . 

On the 3d inst., afier a few days’ illness, in St. James’s-place, 
Richard Lyster, Eaq., of Rowtom-castle, shire, one of the 
representatives for Shrewsbury. | 

At Paris, on the 27th ult., Lady Charlotte Frances Webb, wile 
of Sir Thos. Webb, Bart. sister of Viscount Dillon; and niece t° 
= ie Mulgrave. ! ial 

t Chilworth Lod near Southampton, on W yr 
Frances, the wife of Major-General Stourie. : 
Printed and published by Jom Hunt, at the Exaumen-OBer, 
, 19, CathcrinesStreet, Strand. Price 10d. 
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